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Art. 1. Philcfophical TranfaGtions, Vol. uvist, for the Year 1768, 
concluded: See our Jaft Month’s Review. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Articles 41 and 42. Obfervations for determining the length of a 
Degree of Latitude in the Provinces of Maryland and Pennfyl- 
vanta, in North America, ly Meffrs. Charles Mafon and ‘fere- 
miah Dixon : with an introductory Paper by the Aftrongmer Royal, 
N thefe two articles, we have an account of the firit attempt 

which has been made by any of our countrymen, to afcer- 
tain the value of a degree of latitude with that accuracy which is 
now expected in aftronomical and geographical obfervations, 
and which is indifpenfably requifite towards the difcovery of the 
true fzure of the earth. For this menfuration the public are 
obliged to accident, to the laudable zeal of the two obfervers, 
and to the public fpirit of the Royal Society. 

Mefiis. Mafon and Dixon having been employed by Jord Bal- 
timore and Mr. Penn, to fettle the limits between the provinces 
of Maryland and Pennfylvania, traced out and meafured, in the 
courfe of that work, fome lines lying in and near the meridian, 
through an extent of more than 300 miles. The country 
which they were furveying being every where covered with 
trees, large openings had been cut through the woods, in the 
direction of the lines, about eight or nine yards wide, ¢ forming 
the ftraighteft and molt regular, as well as extenfive viftos, that 
perhaps ever were made.” Mefirs. Mafon and Dixon willing 
to avail themfclves of the inviting opportunity which here pre- 
fented itfelf, of determining the length of a degree cf latitude ; 
from the meafure of near a degree and half, ina country which, 
fortunately for operations of this nature, was as level as if it 
had been laid out by art, fubmitred a plan for that purpofe to 
the council of the R. S. off-ring to carry it into execution, at 
the expence of the fociety, if they thought proper. ‘The council 
approved of the propolal, and fent them inftructions for the 
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regulation of their operations. ‘Ihe lines, which before had 
been meafured only by a chain, fufficiently accurate for the 
purpofe of furveying, were on this occafion carefully and more 
accurately re-meafured with fir rods fent from hence, tovether 
with a brafs ftandard of five feet, with which the rods were 
frequently compared. The ftate of the thermometer was con- 
ftantly attended to, in order to afcertain and correét the alter- 
ations made in the length of the rods, in confequence of the 
different temperatures of the air. T hey had likewife the ufe of 
an excellent fector of fix feet radius, conftruéted by Mr. Bird 
with fuch accuracy, that they found they could trace out a 
parallel of latitude by it, without erring above 15 or 20 yards. 
The whole detail of their operations, “which is civen in this 
article, affords proofs of the ingenuity, induftry, pat accuracy 

of the obfervers ; whofe meafure cf a decree, taken on a level 
furtace, in a continucd ftraight line, and confequently fiee 
from the errors which might be produced from a feries of trian- 
gles, appears, as Mr. Mafkelyne obferves, to be as well flated, 
and as much to be depended upon, as any that have yet been 
made; and will be thovght a valuable addition to the other 
naeafures of the fame kind which have been taken by the mem- 
bers of the Royal Acajemy of Sciences at Paris, and others in 
diff rent parts of the world. 

i1om the whole of their operations, after all proper evalua- 
tions and corrections, Mr. M. deduces the truc length of a de- 

e of Jatitude in the parallel of 39 degrees north, in the pro- 
vinces a Penn‘ylvania and Maryland, to be 363,771 feet, or 

&.8q60 Englifh ftatute miles, according to the Royal Society’s 

rafs ftandard, in the temperature of 62. degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
rie ; which are equivalent to 56,888 Paris toifes of 
the fame ftandard with that ufed in the meafure ef the degrees 
of the meridian at Peru. 

As fome of our readers may wifh to fee, under one point of 
view, the refult of all the principal meafures of a degree of 
latitude, which have been taken by the beft obfervers, in dif- 
ferent parallels, with proper accuracy, we fhall extract from 
this article the following compendious table : 

















Jeonyih of a lal tal Years in which 
degreinPaj} ” - Names of the Obfervers. the degrees were 
ris te fes. ee meafured. 
§7,422]09° 20 N.|M. de Maupertmis, &c. —_ —|i736 and 1737+ 
57,074/45. 23 N.|M. de Maupertuis, &c. and M. Caffinit {1739 and 1740+ 
§7,00''47. go N, [Pere Liefganig an oun —!1768. 
©7,028)45. o N, [M. Caffini _— —_ —_— =| 3790) and 374» 
57.060144. 44 N. |Pere Beccaria -- a —|1768. 
56.979'43- Oo N. lie Pere Bofcovich and Le Maire 172, 
56,°88 39. 2 N. [Meffrs. Mafon and Dixon — 1704 to 1768. 
§5,7sO} ©. © M. Bouger and M, de la Condamine ——)1736 to 1743: 
$i0©37.33- 2S S. [Able dela Caille — —— 9 1752. 
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In the introduétion to this article the Aftronomer Royal bad 
‘funpoled, that in confequence of the very level difpofition of the 
country through which this degree pafles, and of the parts 
adjacent to it, there could be no room fof fufpicion that the 
plumb line of the fector could be materially deflected from its 
perpendicular pofition, by the attradtion of any mountain, or 
even of any elevated ground of a more moderate height, though 
of a confiderable extent: but, in a poftfcript to this paper, he 
obferves that the ratio of the equatorial to the polar diameter of 
the earth, deduced from a comparifon of this meafure with that 
made in Peru, turris out confiderably different from the ratio 
deduced from comparing it with the meafure taken in Lapland *. 
From this notable difference he infers, either that the figures of 
the meridians are not accurately elliptical ; or that ¢ the ine- 
qualities of the earth’s furface have a confiderable effect in de- 
fiecting the plumb line from its true fituation, or both.’ This 
curious matter, he informs us, has fince been more minutely 
cenfidered by the Hon. Mr. Henry Cavendifh, who has * ma- 
thematically inveftigated feveral rules for finding the attraction 
of the inequalities of the earth; and has, upon probable fup- 
pofitions of the diftance and height of the Allegany mountains 
from the degree meafured, and the depth and declivity of the 
Atlantic ocean, computed what alteration might be produced 
in the length of the degree, from the attraction of the faid 
hills, and the defect of attraétion of the Atlantic.’ From his 
calculations he finds that this degree may have been diminifhed 
no lefs than 60 or 100 toifes, by thefe caules; and that the 
meafure of the degrees taken in Ita!y, and at the Cape of Good 
Hope, may likewife have been very fenfibly affected by the 
attraction of hills, and the defect of the attraction of the Medi- 
terranean fea and Indian ocean. 

On the whole, we may obferve that in proportion as aftro- 
nomers improve in the accuracy of their inftruments, and in the 
precifion of their obfervations, nature feems to keep pace with 
them, and to check their temerity in prying into her manceu- 
vres fo very minutely, by raifing up new difficultics, and pre- 
fenting to their view frefh, and, till lately, unfufpected fources 
of error. After having fucceffively detected various caules of 
error, and afcertained the quantity of their efiects, the {trict 
veracity of the plumb line ftill remained unfufpecied; or if, 
in fome inftances, it was fuppofed that it might deviate from 
the truth, in confequence of the general principal of gravita- 
tion, the error, it wag apprehended, was too {mall and infigni- 
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* According to the former comparifon, the equatorial is to the 
polar diameter as 494 to 493: according to the latter as 142 to 141. 
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ficant to deferve attention. Mefirs. Bouger and Condamine 

were the firft, we believe, who by experiment, among the 

Andes, afcertained its actual deflection from the perpendicular, 

on the fides of the mountain Chimboraco, to the amount of 

7% feconds. Father Bofcovich afterwards extended this dif- 

turbing power to {maller elevations of the earth’s furface. The 

prefent article feems to fhew that the negative influence of the 
fea, on the one hand, confpires with the pofitive power even of 
diftant mountains, on the other, to increafe its defle€tion: 
and, in the following article, if the errors of the obferver have 
not been added to thofe of the plumb line, the deviation of the 

Jatter will appear enormous. 

Article 2, Extract of a Letter from Father Fofeph Leifganig, 
Jefuit, to Dr. Bevis, F.R. 8. containing a foart Account of 
the Meafurement of three Degrees of Latitude, under the Meridian 
of Vienna. 

‘This menfuration was undertaken by command of the Em. 
prefs Queen. The mean refult is given in the preceding table: 
but the Author found a moft remarkable difference in the re- 
fpective value of the three degrees among themfelves, as fepa 
rately deduced from his obfervations; the leaft exceeding the 
greateft by no lefs a quantity than 486 French toiies nearly, 
In an account of this meeatareten which the father intends 
immediately to publifh, he propofes to fhew that this very con- 
fiderable difference is to be ial to the attraction of the 
neighbouring high mountains of the upper and lower Styria. 

We can extract nothing interefting from the 6th article, 
which confifts of obfervations made with a view of a{certaining 
the latitudes and longitudes of feveral places in the iflands of St. 
John and Cape Breton: nor from the 33d, in which Mr. John 
Reinhold Forfter, F. R. S. gives an account of the conftruction 
of a new and correct map of the river Volga, which accompa- 
nies this article, taken from original drawings and obfervations 
made principally by himielf, in a late iurvey of the countries 
bordering on that river. 

ELECTRICITY AND CHEMISTRY. 

Article1o. An Acesunt of R: ngs confijiing Z all the prifmatic 
Colours, made by eleétrical Ex; lofions cn the furfaces of Pieces of 
Meial ; By Fofeph Priefiley, 1 oe eee 
Sir Ifaac Newron firft difcovered that ¢! 1e difference of colours 

in bodies depended on the different thicknefs of the /amelle, or 

fine tranfparent plates, fibres, or particles, of which their fur- 
faces are compofed ; and that a change of colour might be 
produced in any body, not only by a change effected in the 
thicknefs of thefe plates, but likewile by a variation in their 
denfity: although a medium of any deniity whatever would ex- 
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exhibit any colour, according to the different thicknefs of the 
component parts of it. This capital difcovery, by which, as 
the Author obferves, we may in due time be led to the know- 
jedge of the conftituent parts and internal ftructure of natural 
bodies, Dr. Prieftley happily, though, as he candidly owns, ac- 
cidentally, hit upon a method of illuftrating and confirming, 
by means of ftrong electrical explofions. 

Having occafion to take a great number of explofions, in 
order to afcertain the Jateral force of them, he obferved that a 
plate of brafs, on which they were received, from a pointed 
piece of metal connefted with a charged battery of 21 fquare 
feet of coated g'afs, was not only melted, and marked with 
acircle by a fulion round the central fpot, but was likewile 
tinged, beyond this circular fpot, with a green colour which he 
could not eafily wipe out with his finger. ¢ Struck with this 
new appearance, adds the Author, I replaced the apparatus, 
and continued the explofions; till, by degrees, [ perccived a 
circle of red beyond the fainter colours ; and, examining the 
whole with a microfcope, I plainly diftinguifhed all the prif- 
matic colours, in the order of the rainbow. ‘The diameter of 
the red, in this inftance, happened to be one third of an inch, 
and the diameter of the purple about one fourth,’ 

The ingenious Author afterwards profecuted and diverfified 
this experiment. He here gives the refult of his numerous 
trials; from which we have room only to extract thefe two 
general obfervations; that no difference was found in the 
effets, whether the explofions were made by pofitive or by 
negative electricity ; and that all the coloured rings appeared 
almoft equally well on a// the metals indifferently. 

He afterwards found that Mr. Canton had, by a different 
electrical procefs, produced all the prifmatic colours ; though 
not difpofed in fo regular and beautiful a manner as in the rings 
abovementioned. Jn that gentleman’s experiments, fine wires 
of the different metals were extended over the furface of 
glafs, which, after the explofion, was found tinged with all the 
prifmatic colours, exhibited by metallic globules of a great 
variety of fizes, difperfed in all direétions from the place of 
exploiion. His experiments (in the courfe of which a variety 
of other very extraordinary appearances likewife prefented them- 
felves) alfo prove, that none of the metals difcovers the Jeaft 
preference to any one colour more than another ; in oppofition 
to an opinion not long fince advanced, and fupported with 
eo ingenuity in the 55th volume of the Philofophical Tranf- 
actions, 
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Article 27. Experiments and Obfervations upon a blue Subflance, 
found in a Peat-mo/s in Scotland. By Syivefter Douglafs, Eg; 
We fhall extra@ trom this article only a few particulars re. 

Jating to the natural and chemical hiftory of this fubftance, 

Jt was found under a ftra‘um of common peat, having feveral 

irregular firz@ of peaty matter penetrating through it, and not 

entirely feparable from it. When it is fiiit taken up, it is of a 

white colour ; but on being expofed to the air, it gradually, as 

it dries, becomes blue. Its fmell is fenfibly fulpbureous, and 
on kindling a piece of paper on which it has been {pread, it 
exhibits a flame refembling that of fulphur. From the Author’s 
chemical analyfis of this fubftance, it appears that it contains 
iron, and that it probably owes its colour to that metal and 
fome vegetable aftringent, which he fuppofes may be furnithed 
from the oak trees, fo frequently found buried in peat mofles. 
Some trials were made in order to fee how far it might be 
ufeful as a paint. Little is to be expected from it as an oil 
colour, as it becomes black on an admixture with oil; but it 
retains its original brightnefs on being mixed with gum water ; 

‘and as it js naturally an impalpable powder, the Author ob- 

ferves that it might poffibly prove a cheap and ufeful water co- 

Jour. It is affected, however, by alcalies, efpectally the vola- 

tiie, which abound fo much in the atmofphere of towns, and 

by a confiderable degree of heat; mneverthelefs he has not 

* found any change produced in it, from being expofed for a 

contiderable time to the air (of the country, we fuppofe) or to 

the heat of a room where a fire was kept conftantly burning.’ 

Article 45, An ea/y Method of making a Phofphorus, that will 
imbibe and emit Light, like the Bolognian Stone, with Expert- 
ments and Obfervations: By Fohn Canton, M. A. and F.R.S. 
The Bolognian ftone, to difcover the preparation of which 

the celebrated Homberg is faid to have made a journey into 

Traly, was long regarded by chemifts and virtuofos as an Unique, 

with regard to its property of imbibing, and afterwards emitting 

the light which it had received from luminous bodies ; and 
many volumes have been profefledly written to defcribe its fin- 
guiar properties. Monf. du Faye, however, afterwards d¢if- 
covered that there were few foffil fub{tances which, under pro- 
per treatment, would not exhibit the fame phencmena, in a 
greater or Jefs degree. From his numerous experiments he was 
induced eyen to infer, that it 1s perhaps fcarce pofhble to find any 
fubftance, either in the mineral, vegetable, ar animal kingdom, 
incapable of becoming a phofphorus. As that which is here 
defcribed by the very ingenious Author of this article appears 
to us greatly to excel any which have fallen under our view; 
and as the procefs by which he prepares it may eafily be a 
. . peate 
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peated by any one, we fhall probably gratify a confiderable 


number of our curious Readers, by giving it in his own words. 

¢ Calcine tome common oyfter, hells, by keeping them in a 
good coal fire for half an hour; Jet the pureft part of the calx 
be pulverifed and fifted ; mix with three parts of this powder 
one part of the flowers a fulphur; let this mixture be rammed 
into a crucible of about an inch and a half in depth, till it be 
almoft full; and let it be placed in the middle of the fire, 
where it muft be kept red hot for one hour at leaft, and then 
fet by to cool : when cold, turn it out of the crucible, and cut- 
ting or breaking it to pieces, fcrape off, upon trial, the brighteft 
parts; which, if good phofphorus, will be a white powder, 
and may be preferved by keeping it in a dry phial with a ground 
ftopple.’ 

The light given by a fmall quantity of this phofphorus, made 
to adhere to a piece of wood wetted with the white of an C22, 
and expofed for a few feconds to the common light of the day, 
is fuficient to difcover the time by a watch, in a room com- 
pletely darkened, if the obferver has kept his eyes fhut for two 
or three minutes before. In this manner may the phafes of the 
moon, Saturn and his ring, &c. be very agreeably reprefented. 
The light which this pholpborus receives only from a candle 
is very ‘confiderable ; and even the momentary flafh from an 
electrified phial, difcharged near it, appears to impregnate it as 
ftrongly, and as perma anently, as the light of the day. 

We have not room to enumerate fome other of its properties 
here related ; but fhall give the fubftance of fome otf the Au- 
thor’s experiments, which tend to prove, that light is not merely 
a motion propagated through a fluid medium, | as is maintained 
by fome ; but that it confifts of particles actually emitted from 
the luminous body, and which, in the prefent inftance, are at- 
tracted by and received into this fubftance, from whence they 
are afterwards difcharged in a place void of light, and thcir 
emiffion further promoted by heat; after the action of which, 
and the expenditure of all its acquired light, no more light can 
proceed from it, until it has received a “freth ftock, by being 
again expofed to a luminous body. 

Two glafs balls hermeticaliy fealed, containing this phof- 
phorus, having been equally expofed to the light, were then 
carried into a dark room. One being immerged into a bafon of 
boiling water became much brighter than the other; but in 
ten minutes became dark : the other remaining vifible for more 
than two hours afterwards. Having been both kept in the 
dark during two days, they were each put into a bafon of boil- 
ing water. ~ That which had parted with its light in the hot 
water before, was not vifible; but the other appeared lumi- 
nous for a confiderable time. Neither of them, if kept in dark 
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ne(s, would afterwards give any more light, by that degree of 
heat; but on bringing them clofe to an iron, heated fo as to 
be fcarcely vifible in the dark, they would fuddenly difcharge 
their remaining light; but aul never fhine more, by the 
fame treatment, unlefs they were expofed to the light again, 
By this heat alfo, phofphorus kept in the dark during fix 
months was found to give a confiderable degree of Fishe. 
¢ Now that a fubftance fhould either give light, or not, when 
its parts are agitated by the fame degree of heat, according as 
it has, or has | not, been expofed to light, for a few feconds of 
time, more than fix months before; feems plainly, according to 
the Author, to indicate a ftrong attragtion between that {ub- 
{tance and the particles of light ; by which it keeps many of 
them, in the common heat of the air, a long time, if not al- 
ways; for the light the phofphorus gives, by being heated to 
a certain degree, appears to be caufed by its throwing off ad- 
ventitious particles, and not by any of its own; fince its light 
will decreafe and be entirely gone before the phofphorus will 
be hot enough to thine of itfelf, or to emit particles of light from 
its own body,’ 

It has been objected to the Newtonian doctrine, that it is 
impoffible to conceive how light, fuppofing it a fubftance ac- 
tually emitted from luminous bodies, can move through other 
light, in all imaginable directions, without perpetual collifions 
among the particle s, and continual deflections from a reétilinear 
courfe. This diffieulty, great as it has appeared to fome, will, 
the Author obferves, nearly vanifh, when we confider that 150 
particles emitted in the fame direction, in the fpace of one f{e- 
eond, from a lucid point, for inftance, on the fun’s furface, 

are fufficient to give the fenfation of a continued light to the eye. 
On this iuppofition, if the great velocity of thefe particles be 
taken into confideration, it will follow that there will be a di- 
{tance of more than 1000 miles between each particle confti- 
tuting a part of the ray, and the particle preceding and follow- 
ing it, fo that fufficient {pace will be left for others to pafs in 
all diregtions. We might make ftill more room for the free 
paflage of thefe particles, if we adopt the conclufions drawn 
from the Chevalier D’Arcy’s experiments on the duration of the 
fenfations excited by light, related in our laft Appendix, page 
508 ; ; according to which we may admit an interval of more 


than 20,00 miles between each particle. B y 
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Art. I]. The Amyntas of Taff, Tranflated from the original 
Italian by Percival Stockdale. 8vo. 3s. 6d. fewed. Da- 


vies. 1770. 


HE invention of the paftoral drama is generally given to 

Taflo. He was not, however, the immediate author of 
it; for Agoftino De’ Beccari, a gentleman of Ferrara, compofed 
fomething of the fame kind about the year 1553, which he 
called the Sacrificio; and Tatlo, undoubtedly, took the hint 
from him; but, at the fame time, he brought his work more 
into the dramatic ftyle by the regularity of his plan, and the 
addition of the chorus. One of bis encomialis, who calls him 
the inventor of the paftoral drama, fays, that what /e/le:us Pater- 
qulus aflerted concerning Homer, might with itri@ propriety be 
applied to Taflo, more particularly with refpect to the paftoral 
drama, ** that he followed no precedent, and that none who 
followed him ever came near to him.” Neither part of this af- 
fertion is true. Taflo followed Beccari; and Guarini, who 
followed Taffo, not only came near to him, but furpafied him. 
It was generally allowed that the Pa/for Fido excelied the Aminta ; 
and Taflo himfelf was fo fenfible of it, that he had recourfe to 
his wit to fave his honour: ** If Guarini, faid be, had not 
feen the Aminta, he could not lave excelled it.” He had due 
credit for this, and it was allowed on all hands, that the ho- 
nours ought to be divided between the inventor and the im- 
prover. : 

The Aminta was fir played in Ferrara, in the year 1573; 
and, as the dramatic reprefentation of civil life was termed the 
Comedia, this exhibition of rural interefts was called the Paffora!e, 
It was received with univerfal applaufe: for it had not only 
the recommendation of novelty, but when Nature, in her ori- 
ginal fimplicity and unmixed attachments, was painted by the 
glowing hand of Taffo, every heart was impregnated with the 
{cene. That it was no more than a reprefenration of ideal 
exiftence, romantic beyond relief, and fictitious beyond even 
the limits of pofiibility, by no means prevented its influence on 
the mind. The fentiments, the leading interefts, the mafter paf- 
fions, were ftill in nature ; and the amorous genius of the Vuf- 
cans affifted the imagination of their poet, and facilitated his 
fuccefs, 

Fontanini, in his Aminta Difefo, which he wrote in anfwer to 
the cenfures of Grimaldi, tells us that Taffo wrote this poem 
about the 29th year of his age. The beft edition is that of 
Menagio, publifhed in the year 1655, with notes: for which, 
however, he incurred the cenfure of the Crufca; but that cen- 
fure was fufficiently removed by the defence of Carlo Dati, the 
intimate friend of our immortal Milton. 
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It is fomewhat ftrange that of a poem of fo much merit, we 
have as yet no tranflation: for this is not a tranflation. Mr, 
Stockdale has fo wantonly deviated from his author, and im- 
pertinently introduced fo much of his own compofition, that 
Taflo muft not be charged with | thing like the work before 
us. Let the following quotation ftand in proof : 


ATTo TERZO. 
Scena Prima. 


Tirfi. Coro. 
O crudeltate efirema, 0 ingrato core, 
O Donna ingrata, o tre fiate, e quattro 
Ingratiffimo Seffo; e tu, Natura, 
Negligente maeflra, perché folo 
Alle Donne nel volto, e in quel di fuort 
..  Ponefti quanto in loro é di gentile 
. 4 Di manfueto, e di “se 3 e tutte 
L’ altre parti obblia/ti? Abi miferello, 
Forfe ha fe fteffa uccifo—— 
ENGLISH. 
Oh ! cruel Fortune ; Ob! inhuman Sylvia! 
Oh! barbarcus womankind ! and thou dame Nature, 
How negligently haft thou formed the fex ! 
How couldft thou fpurn thy falutary laws, 
And e’er give birth to fuch incongruous beings ? 
Thou haft for them thy fofteft matter chofen 
And wrought it to enchanting elegance, 
Befpeaking timid mildnejs, {weet compliance: 
Yer, ftrange to tell! this perfeét fymmetry 
Contains within a brood of favage paffions ; 
Angels in body, but in foul they’re demons ! 
Thou kind preferver of each other fpecies, 
Haft tempted man to rufh on his deftruction ! 
My friend Amyntas fure bath flain himfelf— 

The Reader will perceive that nothing here, but what 1s 
printed in italics, belongs to Taffo. 

Angels in body, but in fouls they're demons! could never 
fall from him : it is infinitely too coarfe for his pencil. But the 
Tranflator has not only injured his original, by giving him 
fo plentifully of his own compofition, but by omitting his bett 
and greateft beauties. The following fine image, in the fame 
fcene, is pafled over without notice. 

Egli rivolfe 
I cupidi occhi in quelle membra belle ; 
Che, come fuole tremolare il latte 


Ne giunchi, fi parean morbide, e bianche, 
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The Italians have a fummer treat called /a Giuncata, from 
which our Englifh word junéet is derived. It confifts of milk 
reduced to a kind of blane mangé, and ferved in a frail of green 
sulhes. To this tremulous milky tubftance, feen through the 
texture of the green frail, Taflo compares the {nowy trembling 
bofom of Sylvia, when fhe is difcovered by Aminta bound naked 
toatree. Nothing but the Tranflator’s ignorance can excule 
his omifion of this moft beautiful image. He appears to be 
totally ignorant too of the true harmony of blank verfe ; for 
the monotony of his verfification is infupportable. In thort, it 
js not ealy to fay which is moft reprebenfible, the injury done 
to the memory of ‘[aflo, or the impolition upon the public, in 
calling this a tranflation of his Aminta. Notwithftanding this, 
there is merit in the chorus that concludes the fecond a&. The 
Tranflator, though he has not entered into the harmony of 
blank verfe, has done better in the lyric part. an 





Art. Ill. Aiforical Memorials. By Sir David Dalrymple. 
gto. Edinburgh: printed by A. Murray and J. Cochrane, 
and fold by J. Balfour. 


THES E Memorials, which their ingenious and learned 

Author publifhed feparately, and at different times, and 
which he has now colleéted into one volume, relate chiefly to 
the antiquities and hiftory of Scotland. The firft of them ex- 
hibits a very accurate detail concerning the provincial councils 
of the Scottifh clergy, from the earlieft accounts to the ara of 
the reformation. On this obfcure fubject he has thrown con- 
fiderable light, and we muft equally admire his induftry in col- 
leCting facts, and the excellent ufe he makes of them. The 
chief circumftances which we learn from this tract, are the 
great power of the clergy in early times, their ignorance, their 
flagitious lives, and their rapacity. When he mentions their 
degeneracy and licentioufnefs, he takes occafion to make the 
following remarks ; 

‘ The profligacy of the clergy was the moft obvious caufe 
of that fpirit which forced on the reformation. The celibacy 
of ecclefiaftics was originally introduced by fome fupertftitious 
refinements on the law of God and Nature. Could men have 
been kept alive without eating and drinking, as well as with- 
Out marriage, the fame refinements would have prohibited ec- 
Cleliaftics from eating and drinking, and thereby elevated them 
fo much nearer to the ftate of angels.—In procefs of time this 
fanatical interdi€tion became an inftrument of worldly wifdom ; 
and thus, as frequently happens, what weak men began, poli- 
ticlans completed. The Scottifh clergy, in obedience to their 
luperiors, fubmitted to the law of celibacy. The confequences 
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are well known. ‘ Suis ut ipfa Roma wiribus ruit!” Hence 
the flagitious lives of the Scottifh clergy were cenfured by Sir 
David Lindfay, by the authors of ** Gude and godly Dallats,” 
and by other writers of that clafs, with the utmoft freedom 
and even acrimony of expreffion. Men once become odious, 
may foon be rendered contemptible. Whenever the eftablithed 
clergy become contemptible in the eyes of the people, their 
exiftence depends upon the ffate. The clergy in 1549 were 
fenfible of this; and, in order to ftop the torrent of fatire, they 
pafled a canon of the tenor following: Ut unu/quifque crdinariys 
intra fuam dicecefim perquirat, qui apud fe adetinent aliquos LIBROS 
RYTHMORUM, feu CANTILENARUM VULGARIUM, fcandalofa 
ecclefiaflicorum, et hominum, vel confiitutionum, vituperia et probra, 
feu famofos libelles, aut quamcunque berefim in fe continentia 5 et ubi 
comperti fuerint, prohibeantur fub POENIS ACTORUM PARLA= 
MENTI, atque confifcentur, et comburantur, interdicaturque univer. 
faliter ecorum ufus, mercatura, imprefjio, et lediura, fub fimilibus 
pocnis, c. 48. A feeble barrier indeed ! —i do not recollect that 
any one has hitherto obferved the wide firetch which this canon 
makes. The act of parliament here alluded to muft be that 
of James V. 12th June, (535, firft publifhed by Keith, Hiflary 
p.12. What the ftatute provided againft the heretical opinions 
of Luther and his diiciples, the Scottifh clergy extended to all 
fatirical ballads containing opprobrious reflexions upon them- 
felves.’ ® 

To the honour of our Author, we muft obferve, that in 
the whole of this tract he delivers his opinions with freedom 
and impartiality. He had no hypothefis to fupport, and he 
does not allow himfelf to be deceived by names and authorities, 

The fecond traét, which appears in this collection, confifts 
of canons of the church of Scotland, drawn up in the provin- 
cial councils held at Perth, A. D. 1242, and A. D. 1269, 
Thefe our Author has tranfcribed from the Concilia Magne 
Britannia, publifhed by Dr. Wilkins, and he has accompanied 
them with learned explanatory notes. 

The third tract is an examination of fome of the arguments 
for the high antiquity of Regiam Majeflatem ; and an enquity 
into the authenticity of Leges Malclm. It has long been a 
fubje@ of difpute among lawyers and antiquaries, whether the 
work which bears the name of Ranulph de Glanvile, or that 
intitled Regiam Majc/atem, be the moft ancient ; or, in other 
words, whether the Englifh gave the firft body of laws or the 
Scots: for that one of thefe books is an imitation or a copy of 
the other is univerfally allowed. This controverfy is extremely 
interefting, and many able writers have delivered their fenti- 
ments concerning it. The lord chief juftice Hale, Sir Henry 


Spelman, the celebrated Craig, Bruce, and Lord Bankton, 
have 
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have refpectively given us their opinions on this head ; but in 
doing fo they have confined themfelves to general topics, and 
have faid nothing that is decifive. ‘The tafk of determining 
this curious and important queftion feems to have been referved 
for Lord Hailes *. He introduces his examination of the argu- 
ments in favour of Regiam Muajefiatem, by obferving, that tho’ 
he would not willingly derozate from the labours of others, 
truth oblizes him to obferve that, to all appearance, Skene 
was 2 carelefs, if notan unfaithful publifher ; and that, notwith- 
ftanding this, ali parties have appealed to his edition of that 
work. This is a fevere charge again{ft Skene ; and, by a com- 
parifon of feveral MSS. of Regram Mayjeflatem, he has made it 
ood. He has proved that the Regiam Majeflatem refers to 
Glanvile’s treatife, and to the decretals of Gregory IX. and of 
Boniface VII. and a work, fuppofed to be compiled in the 
time of David I. could not poflibly appeal to writings pub- 
lifhed in the latter end of Menry the Second’s reign, and in the 
years 1230 and 1298. 

The firft argument ufed in favour of Regiam Majeftatem, 
which our Author examines, is to this purpofe: © David I, 
was a lawgiver; and hence a prefumption arifes that Reciam 
Majefatem, which pafles under his name, was compiled by his 
authority.’ This argument, which at firit fight appears very 
plaufible, our ingenious antiquary has fhewn to be of no 
weight or authority. From the very proofs that are given of 
David I. being a lawgiver, and from the particular ftatutes 
which appear to have ‘been enacied in his reign, he has been 
able to draw a very ftrong inference, that he could not be the 
author of that great body of laws, iatitled, Regiam Ada- 
jefatem. . 

The next argument in favour of Regiam Mlajeflatem, which 
our Author combats, is conceived in thefe terms: * In the 
chronicle of the abbey of Kinlos, founded by David I. it is 
faid, that this king employed feveral of his nobles to make a 
collection of the laws of their own country, and alfo of the 
moft laudable cuftoms and laws which in their travels they had 
obferved abroad. This being done, he called a general council 
from all the corners of the kingdom, to digeit thefe laws for 
the rule of judgment in time coming ; and, by the general con- 
kent, there was from thefe collections picked out that fyftem of 
municipal law, commonly called Regiam Majeflatem.’ ‘This 
argument our Author has entirely overthrown by what he has 
faid concerning Ferrerius, a Piedmontefe, who was the author 
of this chronicle, and who feems to have had no good fources 
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of information, and to have been extremely inaccurate. Hig 
examination of the teftimony of this writer difcovers great cri- 
tical capacity. 

The laft and moft weighty argument which he examines in 
favour of Regiam Majeflatem is, ¢ That the ftatute book for 
Scotland frequently refers to it as authentic.’ Thefe references 
are not all of the fame age. He has therefore examined them 
feparately ; and, by adjufting the terms of the controverfy 
which Skene and Anderfon had overlooked or miftaken, and 
by bringing to the examination of the queftion a fuperior pe- 
netration and a mafterly knowledge of Scottifh affairs, he has 
put it, we fhould imagine, paft a doubt that the acknowledge. 
ment of the Scottifh legiflature in favour of Regiam Alajeflatem 
is no good proof of its authenticity and authority. To have 
mentioned the reafonings which he has employed in this elabo- 
rate tract, would have {welled this article beyond its proper 
bounds; and to have given them only in part would not haye 
anfwered any valuable purpofe. 

The enquiry which our Author has made into the authen- 
ticity of Leges Malcolmi muft be allowed to be curious. The 
more ancient Scottifh hiftorians, and Skene and his followers, 
were of opinion that the collection called Leges Malcolmi con- 
tained the laws of Malcolm II. But Sir Henry Spelman and 
Lord Kaimes have referred them to a later period ; and the laft 
of thefe writers contends very ftrongly, that they are the laws 
of Malcolm III. an opinion which has been pretty generally 
received upon his authority. ‘This opinion, however, our 
Jearned antiquary is difpofed to combat. He imagines that 
thefe laws are the compofition of a ftill later age, and that, 
inftead of being authentic, they bear the éertuin marks of for- 
gery. ‘he evidences he brings in fuppert of this propofition 
are clear, and fcem to te fo obvious, that it is furprizing they 
fhould have efcaped the penetration of former antiquaries. 
The following obfervations, from his examination of thele 
laws, may afford a fpecimen of his ingenuity and way of 
writing. 

© The fecond chapter of LL. Malcolmi, treats de feodo Canttl- 
darij, et ejusclerici, The author has mde ample provifion for 
both thefe officers, The very firft fee that occurs is, Feudum 
magni figilit, viz. pro qualibet charta, centum Iebratarum terra a 
ultra; pro fecdo figilii decem libre. Here we have a valuation of 
lands, and that by hundred pounds. It is remarkable, that 9 
rate of fees is eftablifhed as to charters of fmaller eftates ; f 
that either the king granted none fuch, or they were granted 
without payment of any fees! two fuppofitions equally im 
probable. 
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¢ For difcovering the amount of the different fums mentioned 
in this and in the following chapters, it will be neceflary to 
enquire by what ftandard of money the author calculated. 

‘ It feems highly probable, that in the days of Malcolm III. 
the people of Scotland had the fame ftandard of money as their 
Saxon neighbours. Now it is certain that at the Norman 
conqueft (a coinciding zra) the Saxon pound was about three 
times the weight of a pound of our prefent money; that there 
were 48 fhillings in the pound, and five-pence in the fhilling; 
confequently that a Saxon fhilling was a fifth larger than ours, 
and a Saxon penny three times as large as ours. 

‘ Hence, if the author of LZ. Malcolmi meant, by centum 
librate terre, and decem libre, thofe denominations in Saxon 
money, the former implies lands of the yearly value of 4800 
Saxon fhillings, the latter a fum of 480 Saxon fhillings ; or 
5400 fhillings, and 540 fhillings of our prefent flandard. Moft 
extravagant {ums when the comparative value of money at the 
Norman conqueft, and at this day, is confidered. 

¢ But it would appear, that the author of ZZ. Malcolmi had 
no idea of Saxon money, and did not calculate his table of fees 
by any denomination known among the Saxons. Thus, at 
§5, the fees for /itera pacis domini regis de morte alicujus, are 
ftated thus, clerico pro fcriptura, fex folidos, ocTO DENARIOS, 
Here eight pence are mentioned as quotient parts of a fhilling ; 
which proves that the author could not mean the Saxon fhil- 
ling, containing only five pence. 

‘ And here occurs the firft great difficulty in the hypothefis, 
that LZ. Malcolmi are the laws of Malcolm III. That prince 
began to reign in 1057, full ten years before the conqueft, 
We know not with certainty how foon after the conqueft it was 
that the change from the Saxon to the Norman denomination 
of money took place: that it took place inftantly, is moft im- 
probable. So that here we have the Scottifh legiflature calcu- 
lating in the Norman manner, at a time when there is reafon 
to believe that manner of calculating was unknown in England. 

* What increafes the difficulty is, that inc. vill. § 41, the 
author fuppafes that payments were made in money, im Laude- 
nia, et partibus ibidem, inter aquas de Forth et Tyne; whereas 
payments, in the more northern countries, were made in cattle. 
Now, what is the country between Forth and Tyne ? precifely 
the Anglo-Saxon territories, fuppofed to be fubject at that time 
to the king of Scots. According to this hypothefis, we muft 
hold, that the Saxons on the north fide of Tyne ufed the Nor- 
man denomination of money, while they on the fouth fide re- 
tained their own. 

* But granting that in the days of Malcolm III. money was 
eRimated in Scotland according to the Norman denomination, 
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the difficulty from the exorbitancy of the fees will not be re. 
moved. 

‘Inc. iii. § 1, we bave the daily falary of the Juplitiarinus, 
pro qualibet die itineris fut centum folidi. If we underftand this 
according to the Norman computation, it is five pounds; a fum 
ridiculoufly large. 

¢ The mention of i/er does of itfelf feem to point at a later, 
period than that of Malcolm III. Spelman in Gb/s. voc. Iter, 
aflerts, that it was Henry IJ. of England who firft eftablithed 
the zters, or ambulatory courts of the juftices. Maddox does 
not carry their inftitution further back than the preceding reign, 
sto. Steph. Hiftory of the Exchequer, c. iii. p. 100. And yet it 
is here fuppofed, that the ster ju/fitiarij was eftablifhed in Scot. 
land during the reign of Malcolm iII. during or before the 
reign of William the Conqueror. As this eftablifhment did 
not take place in England under William the Conqueror, nor 
under his fons, we may conclude that it was not a Norman 
eftablifhment. We know that it was a French one: and it is 
highly probable that Stephen, or Henry II. introduced it from 
France. But it feems that, in Scotland, the improvements of 
interior policy were fuoner introduced and perfected than in 
England : and it may be faid, that as Glanville formed a body 
of laws upon the model of the Scottifh Regiam Majeflatem, fo 
alfo the inftitution of the #ter ju/fitiarty may have been borrowed 
from Scotland. If any ene inclines to ftrengthen his early pre- 
judices, or to cherifh his national vanity, by fuch an hypothefis, 
4 cannot pretend to undeceive him. 

¢ But to return: in this fame c. tii. at § 3, a colpindach, i.e. 
a young cow or heifer, is valued at 30 denarij, or 2s. 6d. ac- 
cording to the Norman denomination of money ; fo that the 
daily falary of the ju//stiarius was equal to the value of 40 
heifers, as the author was pleafed to calculate it. J fhall here- 
after fhew that the price of the heifer is beyond all bounds of 
probability. 

‘ Inthe fame chapter, § 5, the daily charge for maintain- 
ing fix perfons at a reafonable rate, /uffentatio rationabilts, is 
eftimated at 2 foltdi; that is, according to the Norman com- 
putation, 4d. each: an eflimate which feems incredible.’ 

The laft tract which appears in this collection is a catalogue 
of the Lords of Seffion, from the inftitution of the College of 
Juftice in the year 1532, with hiftorical notes. A very idle 
article | It fills us with regret, that a writer, who feems to pof- 
feis all the learning and induftry of a Camden and a Selden, 
and who has certainly more liberal views, fhould fo far profti- 

re his attention and leifure, as to compile a meagre Jift of un- 

vercfting anmes. He feems to have been aware that this re 
icCuon might be employed againit him; and on this a 
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he has felected the following motto from Cicero: 8i deleétamur 
guum fertbimus, quis eff tam invidus qui ab eo nos abducat? Sin 
LABORAMUS, QUIS EST QUI ALIEN MODUM STATUAT 
inpUSTRIZ? But he had forgot, and Cicero had forgot it, 
that it is the duty of a good citizen to anf{wer to the commu- 
nity for his labours and his induftry. — 

N. B. This Book is not yet in the fhops of the London 


bookfellers. St. 


Art.1V. Hiftorical Extraéts relating to Laws, Cuftoms, Man- 
ners, Trade, Literature, Arts, Sciences, Fc. “Vranflated from the 
New Hiftory of France, begun by Abbot Velly, continued 
by M. Villaret, and now under farther Continuation by M. 
Garnier, Profeflor Regius. Vol. I. 8vo. 5:5. fewed. 
Caflon, &c. 1769. 

Fy iforical collections, judicioufly formed, may be greatly ufe- 

ful for conveying both inftruction and entertainment, efpe- 
cially to the minds of youth. It is commonly expected, per- 
haps, that works of this kind fhould principally confift of the 
characters, exploits, reflections, &c. of warriors, philofophers, 
ftatefmen, or other confiderable perfons in any rank of life, 
which might fecretly inftil and improve the moral feelings of 
the heart ; but, befide that fuch extraéts have in different ways 
been often prefented to the public, there is no fufficient reafon 
for confining writers to thefe particular topics, fince other parts 
of hiftory have likewife entertainment and utility. A view of 
ancient forms of government, and manners of life, with the 
gradual progrefs of civilization and of arts, have an evident 
tendency to open and enlarge the mind, and to produce the 
moft jolid edification and improvement: and as few perfons 
have it in their power to procure the larger volumes, and yet 
fewer have leifure or refolution to perufe them with attention, 
collections like thefe which are here offered may prove very 
beneficial. The preface informs us that they ¢ took their rife 
from a letter publifhed fome time fince in the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine, earneftly wifhing that colletions of fhort paflages from 
real hiftory, and promotive of patriotifm and virtue, were com- 
mitted to the prefs, and put into the hands of youth, in order 
to furnifh them with fubjects for exercifing their thoughts to 
the improvement of their minds and hearts, inftead of being 
vitiated by the frivolous reading of novels and romances, in 
which the evil greatly preponderates againft what good may be 
contained in fome of thofe compofitions. | remember, it ts 
added, the late Mr. Cave, founder of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, after reading fome pages of Pamela, faid, RiIcHARDSON 
tsa clever fellow, but this kind of books, however purely written, 
by what I bave chferved, do more harm than good.’ In this 
Rev. June 1770. Ff manner 
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manner the Author pleads in favour of his mifcellanies, which 
have, without doubt, the farther recommendation of being fe- 
jected from a work of high reputation in the literary world, 
They begin with the year 420, and are finifhed with the year 
1268: but we are acquainted, that fhould the work be © fa- 
voured with a reception anywife adequate to the merit of the 
original, or the good intentions with which it is publifhed, a 
fecond aflortment of fimilar materials, taken from the fame 
ftore, will foon fee the light.’ 

It cannot be expected that any clear or good idea fhould be 
formed of a hiftory of a country from books of this nature, 
which, indeed, is by no means intended; and poffibly, in 
fome inftances, a little obfcurity and inconvenience may be 
occafioned, by not knowing what, in the original work, has 
immediately preceded particular paflages; but felect occur- 
rences, manners, and cuftoms, in diffcrent ages, with other 
matters of curiofity and improvement, are here brought under 
confideration, and may be read with fome advantage, though 
detached from the great work of which they make a part. The 
numerous extracts here made ate all diftinguifhed by their own 
titles, and attended with a table of contents and index. With- 
out adding farther obfervations we fhall let the Author fpeak 
for himfelf, by laying before our Readers fome of thefe extracts, 
from which they may form their own judgment of the nature 
of this performance, and of the tranflation. 

* 1. Colle&ion of Laws under Dagobert I, Anno 63c. 

‘ One of the fineft monuments of the reign of Dagobert I. is 
the collection of the !aws of the feveral nations under the French 
dominion. lt appears that in all thofe nations there were two forts 
of perfons ; the zmgenus, or free; the /erfs, or villains. The free* 
were diftinguifhed into two claffes; the nobles, who were called 
grandees, or only perfonnes majeures, according to their quality ; and 
the gentry, who were called perfonnes mineures. 'The fafhion of foli- 
citing for and granting patents of nobility was not then known. 
The great dignities were thofe of patrician, duke, count, and d0- 
meftic, or mafer of the royal houfes. ‘The Francs paid no tribute, 
this mark of fubjection being limited to the native Gauls, who ge- 
neraily were known by the appellation of Romans. It was very fel- 
dom that any confiderable employment was beftowed on them, all 
favours being the portion of their conquerors. Never was law more 
exa@t, more definitive and punétual, than that of the Frances; 1 
provided for every thing, leaving nothing to the judges difcretion f- 
There is no crime for which it does not prefcribe the penalty; no 
theft or larceny for which it does not aflign the compenfation ; no 
wrong, indecency, or abufe, of which it does not fcrupuloufly efti- 
mate the reparation. To rob a man fleeping, or to ftrip a dead 
perfon, to get on a horfe met by chance, without the matter’s leave, 
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are offences on which it lays heavy fines. Any one fqueezing the 
hand of a free woman was to pay fifteen jo/s ; twice as much if he 
Jaid hold on her arm, and four times as much on touching her 
breaft; a regulation, the wifdom of which is certainly admirable ; 
for the francs, always taking their wives with them to the army, 
the fecuring them from all infulis was a matter of the higheft impor- 
tance. Neither a like wifdom, nor a like equity, will perhaps be 
allowed in its ordinances relating to manflaughter. In thefe cafes 
it allows of compofition, or rather affigns the rate of every perfon’s 
life, determining the fum by the circumftances of the action, and 
the {tation or quality of the perfon; concerning all which it enters 
into avery minute detail, Ifthe murderer was infolvable, his rela- 
tions, to a certain degree, were to make fatisfaction in lieu of him- 
felf. If not able, the murderer became a flave to the deceaied’s fa- 
mily. However this jurifpradence may feem to authorize rather 
than punifh guilt, yet it was not without fome views to the public 
good. It preferved a man to the ftate ; to the deceafed’s relations it 
added a flave, or put an advantageous compofition into their hands 3 
laftly, it laid every citizen under a neceility of having an eye to all 
who were united to them by the ties of blood, this law making him, 
in fome meafure, a fecurity for their good behaviour. ‘There was, 
however, a privilege of renouncing confanguinity by a juridical 
declaration, but the renouncer forfeited the right of inheritance 5 
and if he happened to be killed, his tortune, or at leait what the 
affafin was obliged to pay, went to the public treafury. In this law 
are likewife found very excellent regulations for the decency of mar- 
riages and the quiet of families. Children could not marry without 
the confent of father and mother; the future bridegroom was to 
offer a fum to the maiden’s parents, which indeed is not fixed by 
the law, but is generally thought to be a /o/ and denier. If the fu- 
ture wife was a widow, three golden /o/s and a dexter were prefented 
to her in a court of juitice, and the judges diftributed them among 
the relations who had not partaken of the deceafed hufband’s inheri- 
tance. But this offering was to be made in a full court, where a 
buckler had been lifted up, and at leaft three caufes had been tried, 
otherwife the marriage was illegal. This kind of purchafe gave the 
hufband fuch a power, that if he fquandered away his wite’s por- 
tion, Or any inheritances which had devolved to her, fhe could not 
claim any reftitution from him.—The order of facceflions was regu- 
lated with the like exaétnefs; all the eftaces and effects of the de- 
ceafed belonged to the children only; in the want of them, the 
father and mother were heirs; otherwife his brothers and fitters ; 
after them the father’s and the mother’s fitters ; after them the neareit 
heir on the father’s fide. Adoption was allowed: it conferred all] 
the rights of a lawful fon, and was performed before the king, who 
confirmed it by his warrant.—It is to be obierved that our kings, 
at their entrance into Gaul, left the Gauls two-thirds of their lands, 
for which they paid tribute; the other was divided among the viéto- 
nous troops, in which the foldier’s portion depended on that of the 
oificer, who held by fubordination to a greater perfon, who himfelf 
Was _ on the king. ‘Thus was the king lord paramoun 
Over all,’ 
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Whatever wifdom and equity appear in the ancient regula. 
tions of the Francs, and other nations, beyond what we 
fhould have expected in thofe times, we muft, neverthelefs, 
fee reafon to congratulate ourfelves and countrymen on our 
happier flate, particularly in this view, that while numbers of 
the inhabitants (the native Gauls) received no benefit from 
thefe provifions, but were in an abject {tate of flavery, the free 
conftitution under which we live extens its beneficial influence 
to every rank, and the lowe(t ftation fharcs the advantage of 
its jaws. 

Another chapter is entitled, ‘ State of Trade in the 8th and oth 
Centuries. 

‘ There was a fettled trade between France and England till Char- 
lemain, offended at the prefumption of Offa, king of the Mercians, 
prohibited all manner of dealing between the two nations; and it 
was not till two years after that it returned into its former channel, 
In thefe times {carce any otner trade was known than that carried 
on in markets or fairs; theie were almoft the only places fer pro- 
viding one’s felf with neceffaries. Artificers and dealers lived apart 
difperfed in the country ; the towns were chiefly innabited by the 
clergy and fome handicraft{men, with few or no monks or nuns, the far 
greater part of the monatteries being either in the open countries or 
the neighbourhood of the cities. The nobility lived on their eftates, 
or attended on the court. The Poste people were fo far under their 
lord’s power, as not to quit the place of their birth without his 
leave ; the villain was annexed to the eftate, and the flave to the 
mafter’s houfe or land. Such a difperfion was little promotive of 
trade, which loves large and policed communities ; and it was to re- 
medy this inconvenience that our kings eftablifhed fo many fairs, 
One of the moft famous was that of St. Dennis, traders reforting to 
it not only from all parts of France, but from Friefland, Saxony, 
England, Spain, and Italy. We find, however, that in more diftant 
ages trade was not abfolutely confined to thofe markets glone, or to 
European foreigners. The city of Arles, under the firit reigns of 
the Merovingians, was in great repute for its manufactures, its em- 
broideries, and gold and iilver inlaid works, and, like Narbonne 
and Murfeilles, frequented by fhips from the Levant and Africa; 
but this profperity gradually funk under the devaftations of conti- 
nual wars, the Afiatics and Africans no longer coming to our ports. 
Such, however, is the force of original and innate diipofitions, that 
Narbonne, Arles, and Marfeilles, itil] retain that commercial and 
naval genius which had made them the ftaples of the univerfe under 
the Carlovingians. ‘They kept a certain number of fhips trading to 
Conttantinople, Genoa and Pifa, and Alexandria. Lewis the Gra- 
cious granted a charier to a body of merchants, without any other ac- 
knowledgement or obligation than to come once a year and account 
with his exchequer. ‘The French appear to have little bufied them- 
felves in trade under the two firlt races of our kings, leaving it almoft 
entirely to foreigners. Spain furnifhed them with horfes and mules; 
Friefland with party-coloured mantles, upper garments furred with 
marten, otter, and cit’s-fkin; England with grain, iron, tin, _ 

leather, 
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feather, and hounds; the Eaft and Africa with drugs, exquifite 
vines, and Egyptian paper, the only fort ufed in France till the 11th 
century, and olive oil, which at that time was fo {carce in our cli- 
mates, that at a council held at Aix-la-Chapelle, monks were per- 
mitted to ufe bacon oil. If- foreigners imported only common 
goods to France, its exports were an{werable, confifting ufually of 
otter’s ware, brafiery, wine, honey, madder, and falt. The col- 
lection of the capitularies contain many ordinances relating to com- 
merce in general. The flave trade, and that of wines, filver, coftly- 
veflels and jewels, were then very common in France. By fome or- 
dinances, markets are not to be fet up without a licence from the 
king, nor to be held on Sundays or great feftivals ; others inflict a 
fevere penalty on felling a flave clandeftinely, or a Chriftian to Jews 
and Pagans. Some forbid all fales by night; others enjoin the fame 
meafures and weights to be wied all over the French empire. A 
Jewifh trader paid the tenth part of his profit, and a Chriftian the 
eleventh. Thefe impofts, with the fevera] tolls and duties on im- 
ports and exports, made a confiderable part of the royal revenue.’ 

* State of the Coinage and Money. Anno 869. 

‘ The calm which France now enjoyed, was improved in making 
ufeful regulations. The edict of Pittes is the moft curious monument 
remaining concerning the monies of the firft and fecond race *, Jt ac- 
quaints us with the only places which had the privilege of coining 
under Charles the Bald; it gives us to know that, on the 1ft of July, 
all the counts or governors of thofe towns were to fend their vifcounts 
to Senlis, with their monataril or coiners, and two refponfible men 
having lands within their jurifdi€tion, each to receive five pounds of 
filver out of the king’s private treafury, together with a weight, and 
thus begin to make good monies. he fmallnefs of the fum will un- 
queftionably be thought ftrange in an age when kings, and even 
private perfons, reckon only by millions; but a few fhort and plain 
reflections will remove the amazement. Pecuniary payment was not 
the only payment ufed under our firft kings. The gold and filver 
received from the people was refined and kept in bullion in the 
prince’s treaf{ury, where it was iffued by weight. ‘This cuftom was 
of Roman origin, and obferved even by private perfons till the reign 
of Philip the Handfome. Nothing more common in the inftruments of 
thofe times than payments and fines of pounds and marks of gold and 
filver, fo that money was wanting only for retail trade, and that was 
the reafon of fo little being coined ; as this makes any pieces of the 
firft, fecond, and beginning of the third race to be elteemed as valu- 





* Pharamond is generally placed at the head of the firft or Me- 
rovingian race of the kings of France; but, little being known of 
him, the prejident Henault begins it with Clovis as the real founder 
ofthe monarchy, A.D. 481. The fecond or Carlovingian race be- 
gan in Pepin, A. D. 751, and failed in 937. The third or Capetian 
race, of which the founder was Hugues Capet, in the year 987; 
and his defcendants ftill {way the French fceptre through an uninter- 
rupted fucceffion of very near eight hundred years, a pro/perity which 
no other family in the univerfe can boat. 
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able curiofities ; fo that thefe particulars being kuown, the above. 
mentioned order affords not the leail cauie of furprize. It even ap. 
pears from feveral monuments and accotn's, chat there was then in 
France very nearly as much mouey as at prefent. The deception 
lies in eftimating the worth of the ancient money, by that which 
we have been pleafed to ict on ours. We wonder at a council of 
Touloufe, rating at only two Jo/s 2 meaiure of three bufhels of wheat, 
the fame of barley, a mcaluye of wine, and a lamb, which was the 
contribution due from every prieil to his bifhop; and that feemingly 
petty fum the bifhop received as a modus. What a wonder at twenty- 
tour pounds of bread felling for no more than a fingle denier in 
Charlemain’s reign! but that /o/ was very oifferent from ours, and 
that denier would, according to our reckoning, be now equal to 
thirty fol’. The price of bread, therefore, was at about five diards, 
which 1s pretty near the prefent common price in good years. Thus, 
whenever our ancient hiftory {peaks of money under an, name what- 
ever, Our firit care muft be to look into the value of it at that time, 
that we may form an etiimate of it comparatively with ours.’ | 
After feveral obfervations and comparifons of this nature, it is 
added: * An acquaintance with thefe changes, little lefs frequent 
than thofe of our fathions, is efpecially neceffary for underitanding 
the valuations of our old coins with regard to the prefent. The 
eight ounce filver mark has, fora long time, been worth 49 Lures. 
The livre, which in Charlemain’s time was the reprefentative fign 
of 12 ounces, would be, in our time, worth 73 livres 10 fols: the 
worth of a /o/, which was the twentieth part of a Lure, would be 
3 livres, 13 fols, 6 deniers ; that, fuppofing a city to have borrowed 
15 livres in the emperors reign, if obliged to pay at the fame in- 
trinfic value (it) would be Saale’ near 460 /ouis d’ors of our mo- 
ney. A monaftery, to which that prince had granted a perpetual 
penfion of 400 livres, on the royal treafury, would now, if paid ac- 
cording to the foundation, have an annual income of 2¢,4°0 livres. 
This computation fhews, that of al! the European monies the Englifa 

pound fierling has deviated the leaft from the primitive fiandard.’ 
One Chapter, or Seétion, is entitled ‘ Saryr, being a Sketch of the 
Wit of thofe Times, and of feveral Princes then reigning. Anno 1252, 
‘ About this time died one of thofe brave knights againft whom 
the moft malignant envy could not bring the leaft reproach: a poet, 
who revered him, compofed the panegyric on his virtues, which on 
‘the other hand was a fevere fatyr on great perfonages ; and being a 
fketch both of the wit and of the princes of thofe times, it may not 
be unacceptable: here it follows in its literal plainnefs: ‘* In this 
doleful lay I will lament Blacus, and well, indeed, may I lament 
his death. The moft cordial friend! the moft worthy lord! with 
him all the virtues have taken their flight. This is fuch an afflic- 
tive flroke, that I do not know any expedient for the vaft lofs but 
to take that noble heart of his, and fhare it among thofe barons who 
have none, and they will have heart fufficient. The firit piece 
fhould be eaten by the emperor of Rome, if he is for recovering 
thofe lands which the Milanefe have wrefted from him, in fpite of 
all his bulky Germans could do. We would likewife counfel the 
jlluftrious king of France to partake of it, that he may retrieve 
a ea | Cattile, 
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Caftile, which he is fo fillily lofing; but fhould his good mother 
know it, he won’t touch it; for all the world fees what a dutiful 
child he is, how very obedient to all fhe fays, never doing any thing 
that may difpleafe her. King of England, eat thou a luity gob, 
for no heart haft thou, and then thou wilt be a hero, and regain 
thofe provinces, which, fie upon thy cowardice and negligence ! 
thou haft fhamefully fuffered to fall into the French hands. The 
king of Caftile fhould eat two fhares, having two kingdoms and not 
capable fo much as to govern one; but when he is for eating, let 
him too get out of his mother’s fight: fhould it come to her ears, 
fhe would give him a found warming. I would have the king of 
Arragon not be {paring of this animating heart: he has two blots 
in his efcutcheon, one got at Marfeilles, and the other at Milan; 
and this is the only way to make all clean and bright again. The 
king of Navarre fhall not go without a good bit; for, by what I 
hear, he was better thought of when acount than now on the throne, 
towhich he has been fe sortunately raifed. A fad thing, indeed! 
when they whom God has exalted are brought low by their bafe 
want of courage The count de Touloufe muft think that he has 
no fmall need of ir, :f he is pleafed to call to mind what he has 
been, and what he is now: and he fhould eat it with a good will, 
for his own heart is known to be fuch a poor thing, that it w'!i never 
help him to recover his loffes.’ 

We fhall clofe the article with juft adding the fhort account, 

iven in a note, of an artifice employed by Lewis IX. in his 
abundant zeal to increafe the number of illuftrious adventurers 


in the Croiiade. 

‘ It was cuftomary, at folemn feftivals, for kings to give the court 
lords furred hoods, or great coats, which they immediately put on. 
Thefe are what the ancient houfehold accounts call /veries, being livres, 
i.e. delivered to the perfon by the king himfelf. Lewis ordered a 
greater number, and much finer, than ufual to be got ready againft 
Chriitmas-eve, and on thefe he caufed privately to be put large 
Croffes, embroidered in go!d and falk ; and, for the better carrying 
on this innocent deceit, care was taken to leave only fuch a light in 
the apartments as one could juft fee one’s way. The monarch di- 
ftributes the garments, and every one with refpe‘iful thanks kifles 
the royal hand at receiving his, and immediately puts it on: all 
then proceed, following the king to the firit mafs, which was before 
day-break, The reader conceives (the) great furprize when, at 
the firft dawning of light, they jaw on thofe before them, and after- 
wards on themfelves, that fign, in their account facred, of an en- 
gagement which they had not the Jeaft thought of contracting. The 
King’s meaning was foon underitood, and though only a iport which 
could not be conftrued obligatory, fuch was the complaifance of 
thefe jords, that they were pleafed to look on themfelves as irrevo- 
cably lifted. After mafs the whole company joined in the laugh with 
this dexterous Fi/ber of Men, as he was atterwards furnamed, and all 
perfons of rank flocked to congratulate him on {fo notable a draught,’ 
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Art. V. The Deferted Village; a Poem. By Dr. Goldfmith, 
4to. 2s. Griffin. 1770. 


N a dedication of this poem to Sir Jofhua Reynolds Dr, 
Goldfmith fays, * I know you will object (and indeed fe, 

veral of our beft and wifeft friends concur in the opinion) that 
the d«population it deplores is no where to be teen, and the 
diforders it laments are only to be found in the poet’s awn ima. 
gination. To this I can fcarce make any other anfwer than 
that I fincerely believe what I have written; that I have taken 
all poffible pains, in my country excurfions, for theie four og 
five years paft, to be certain of what I alledge, and that all 
my views and enquiries have led me to believe thofe miferies 
real, which I here attempt to difplay.’ 

He fays alfo, ¢ in regretting the depopulation of the country, 
I inveigh againft the increafe of our luxuries ; and here alfo[ 
expect the fhout of modern politicians againft me. For twenty 
or thirty years paft, it has been the fafhion to confider Juxur 
as one of the greateft national advantages; and all the wifdom 
of antiquity in that particular, as erroneous. Still however, I muft 
remain a piofefled ancient on that head, and continue to think 
thofe luxuries prejudicial to ftates, by which fo many vices 
are introduced, and fo many kingdoms have been undone.’ 

There can be no doubt that luxury produces vice, and vice 
mifery ; but luxury is, notwithftanding, effentially neceflary to 
national greatnefs, for of a great nation neither virtue nor hap- 

inefs is a characteriftic. It is indeed true that nations have 
se undone by luxury ; but it is alfo true that no nation can 
fubfift without it. 

The word luxury, applied to nations, has perhaps never been 
defined. It feems to be, indefinitely, the pleafures arifing from 
the gratification of artificial wants; and it’will be found ex- 
tremely difficult to draw a line between the artificial wants 
that fhould be admitted, and thofe that fhould be rejected. 
That they do not add to the happinefs of life might perhaps be 
eafily demonitrated, by comparing the ftate of thofe who fupply 
them with that of thofe to whom they are fupplied : it will ap- 
pear that more is fuifered by thofe whe are employed in the 
gradual tranfmutation of ore into a fervice of plate, than is 
added to the enjoyment of a meal which is eaten from it. But 
no nation can be populous without employing more than agvi- 
culture can employ, and no nation that is not populous can 
be ftrong. Luxury, ina political view, is good when it pia- 
vides employment for more than the inhabitants of a country ; 
jt is ewilewhen it leaves part of the inhabitants unemployed. 
That Ibxury, at leaft in its confequences, may prevent employ- 
ment in a particular country where it is carried farther - 
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other countries, might eafily be proved: it might alfo eafily be 
proved that it does not always produce population in the fame 
degree that it produces employment: it produces a faétitious 
neceflity, which is not, like the neceflities of nature, eafily 
fupplied. It therefore renders marriage inconvenient, and con- 
fequently prevents population. So far therefore we are ancients 
with Dr. Goldfmith, and cannot agree with modern politicians 
in their opinion, that national advantage is always in propore 
tion to national luxury. 

That luxury is at prefent depopulating our country, not only 
by preventing marriage, but driving our villagers over the 
Wettern Ocean, we may perhaps be difpofed to deny with the 
beft and wifeft of Dr. Goldfmith’s friends, but we do not there- 
fore read his poem with the lefs pleafure. As a picture of fanc 
it has great beauty ; and if we fhall occafionally remark that it 
is nothing more, we fhall very little derogate from its merit. 

The Author writes in the character of a native of a countr 
village, to which he gives the name of Auburn, and which he 
thus pathetically addrefles ; 


* Sweet Ausurn, lovelieft village of the plain, 
Where health and plenty cheared the labouring {wain, 
Where {miling {pring its earlieft vifit paid, 

And parting fummer’s lingering blooms delayed, 
Dear lovely bowers of innocence and eafe, 

Seats of my youth, when every {port could pleafe, 
How often have I loitered o’er thy green, 

Where humble happinefs endeared each fcene ; 
How often have I paufed on every charm, 

The fheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never failing brook, the bufy mill, 

The decent church that topt th neighbouring hill, 
The hawthorn buth, with feats beneath the fhade, 
For talking age and whifpering lovers made. 

How often have I bleft the coming day, 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 

And all the village train from labour free 

Led up their fports beneath the {preading tree, 
While many a paftime circled in the fhade, 

The young contending as the old furveyed ; 

And many a gambol frolicked o’er the ground, 
And flights of art and feats of itrength went round. 
And ftill as each repeated pleafure tired, 
Succeeding {ports the mirthful band infpired ; 

The dancing pair that fimply fought renown 

By holding out to tire each other down, 

The {wain miftruftlefs of his {mutted face, 

While fecret laughter tittered round the place, 
The bafhful virgin’s fide-long looks of love, 

‘The matron’s glance that would thofe looks reprove. 
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Thefe were thy charms, fweet village; fports like thefe 

With {weet fucceflion, taught even toil to pleafe; . 

Thefe round thy bowers their chearful influence fhed, 

Thefe were thy charms—But all thefe charms are fled, 
* Sweet fmiling village, lovelieft of the lawn, 

Thy fports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn ; 

Amidft thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is feen, 

And defolation faddens all thy green : 

One only mafter grafps the whole domain, 

And half a tillage ftints thy {miling plain ; 

No more thy glaffy brook reflects the day, 

But choaked with fedges, works it weedy way. 

Along thy glades, a folitary guett, 

The hollow founding bittern guards its neft ; 

Amidft thy defert walks the lapwing flies, 

And tires their ecchoes with unvaried cries. 

Sunk are thy bowers in fhapelefs ruin all, 

And the long grafs o’ertops the mouldering wall,’ 

In this extract there is a ftrain of poetry very different from 
the quaint phrafe, and forced conftruétion, into which our 
fafhionable bards are diftorting profe; yet it may be remarked, 
that our pity is here principally excited for what cannot fuffer, 
for a breo’. that is choaked with fedges, a giade that is become 
the folitary haunt of the bittern, a walk deferted to the lap- 
wing, and a wall that is half hidden by grafs). We commiferate 
the village as a failor does his fhip, and perhaps we never con- 
template the ruins of any thing magnificent or beautiful with- 
out enjoying a tender and mournful pleafure from this fanciful 
affociation of ideas. 

He proceeds to contraft the innocence and happinefs of a 
fimple and natural ftate, with the miferies and vices that have 


been introduced by polifhed life : 

‘ A time there was, ere England’s griefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintained its man; 
For him light labour {pread her wholefome ftore, 
Juft gave what life required, but gave no more. 
His beft companions, innocence and health ; 

And his beft riches, ignorance of wealth. 

‘ But times are altered ; trade’s unfeeling train 
Ufurp the land and difpoffefs the fwain ; 

Along the lawn, where fcattered hamlets rofe, 
Unwieldy wealth, and cumbrous pomp repofe ; 

And every want to luxury allied, 

And every pang that folly pays to pride. 

Thefe gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 

Thofe calm defires that afked but little room, 

Thofe healthful fports that graced the peaceful fcene, 
Lived in each look, and brightened all the green ; 
Thefe far departing feek a kinder fhore, 

And rural mirth and manners are no more.’ 
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This is fine painting and fine poetry, notwithftanding the 
sbfurdity of fuppoiing that there was a time when England was 
equally divided among its inhabitants by a rood a man : if it was 
pofible that fuch an equal divifion could take place, either in 
England or any other country, it could not continue ten years. 
Wherever there is property, there muft of neceffity be poverty 
and riches. 

We come now to the following beautiful apoftrophe to Re- 
tirement : 

© O bleft retirement, friend to life’s decline, 
Retreats from care that never muft be mine, 
How left is he v-h» crowns in fhades like thefe, 
A youth of labour with an age of eafe ; 
Who quits a world where itrong temptations try, 
And, fince ’tis hard to combat, learns to fly. 
For him no wretches, born to work and weep, 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dangerous deep ; 
No furly porter ftands in guilty ftate 
To fpurn imploring famine from his gate, 
But on he moves to meet his latter end, 
Angels around befriending virtue’s friend ; 
Sinks to the grave with unperceived decay, 
While refignation gently flopes the way ; 
Ane all his proipects brightening to the laft, 
His heaven commences ere the world be patt ! 


But this paffage, though it is fine, is fanciful. Does he who 
retires into the country to crown ¢ a youth of labour with an 
age of eafe,’ ufe no knife, eat no fugar, and wear neither fhirt 
nor breeches? If he does, for him the mine muft be explored, 
the deep tempted, and 


‘ The pale artift ply the fickly trade.’ 


The following defcription of the parifh prieft would have 
done honour to any poet of any age: 


‘ Near yonder copfe, where once the garden fmil’d, 
And ftill where many a garden flower grows wild ; 
There, where a few torn fhrubs the place difclofe, 
The village preacher’s modeft manfion rofe, 

A man he was, to all the country dear, 

And paffing rich with forty pounds a year ; 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 

Nor ere had changed, nor with’d to change his place ; 
Unikilful he to fawn, or feek for power, 

By dodtrines fafhioned to the varying hour ; 

Far other aims his heart had learned to prize, 
More bent to raife the wretched than to rife. 

His houfe was known to all the vagrant train, 

He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain ; 
The long remembered beggar was his gueft, 


Whofe beard defcending {wept his aged breaft ; 
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The ruined fpendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claimed kindred there, and had his claims allowed ; 
The broken foldier, kindly bade to ftay, 
Sate by his fire, and talked the night away ; 
Wept o’er his wounds, or tales of forrow done, 
Shouldered his crutch, and fhewed how fields were won. 
Pleafed with his guefts, the good man learned to glow, 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 
Carelefs their merits, or their faults to fcan, 
His pity gave ere charity began. 

‘ Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And even his failings leaned to Virtue’s fide ; 
But in his duty prompt at every call, 
He watched and wept, he prayed and felt, for all, 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries, 
To tempt its new fledged ofispring to the fkies ; 
He tried each art, reproved each duil delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

‘ Befide the bed where parting life was layed, 
And forrow, guilt, and pain, by turns difmayed, 
The reverend champion itood. At his control, 
Defpair and anguilh fled the fruggling foul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raife, 
And his laft faultering accents whifpered praife. 

* At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 

His looks adorned the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevailed with double fway, 
And fools, who came to fcoff, remained to pray. 
The fervice paft, around the pious man, 
With ready zeal each honeft ruttic ran ; 
Even children followed with endearing wile, 
And plucked his gown, to fhare the good man’s fmile. 
His ready {mile a parent’s warmth expreft, 
Their welfare pleas’d him, and their cares diftreft ; 
"To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 
But all his ferious thoughts had reft in heaven. 
As fome tall cliff that lifts its awful form 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the ftorm, 

- Though round its breait the rolling clouds are fpread, 
Eternal funfhine fettles on its head.’ 


The fimile of the bird teaching her young to fty, and of 
the mountain that rifes above the ftorm, are not eafily to be 
paralleled, and yet the conftruction of the laft is not perfedt 
As, in the firft verfe, requires /o, in the third, either exprefled 
or implied : at prefent the conftruction is, ¢ As fome cliff fwells 
from the vale, funfhine fettles upon its head, though clouds 
obfcure its breaft. So cannot be admitted here, or, if it could, 
one part of the fimile would be exemplified by another, and 
not the context by the fimile, a very {mall alteration will re 
move the inaccuracy : P 
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So lifts fome tow’ring cliff its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the ftorm ; 
Though round its breaft the rolling clouds are f{pread, 
Eternal funthine fettles on its head. : 

The reft of the poem confifts of the character of the village 
fchoolmafter, and a defcription of the village alehoufe, both 
drawn with admirable propriety and force; a defcant on the 
mifchiefs of luxury and wealth, the variety of artificial pleafures, 
the miferies of thofe, who, for want of employment at home, 
are driven to fettle new colonies abroad, and the following 
beautiful apoftrophe to Poetry. Having enumerated the do- 
meftic virtues which are leaving the country with the inhabi- 
tants of his deferted village, he adds, 

‘ And thou, {weet Poetry, thou lovelicft maid, 
Still firft to fy where fenfual joys invade ; 

Unfit in thefe degenerate times of fhame, 

To catch the heart, or ftrike for honelt fame ; 
Dear charming nymph, neglected and decried, 
My fhame in crowds my folitary pride. 

Thou fource of all my blifs, and all my woe, 
That found’{t me poor at firft, and keep’ft me fo; 
Thou guide by which the nobler arts excel, 
Thou nurfe of every virtue, fare thee well.’ 

We hope that, for the honour of the Art, and the pleafure 
of the Public, Dr. Goldfinith will retraét his farewel to 
poetry, and give us other opportunities of doing juftice to his 


merit. H x . 


_ 


Art. VI. A Theofophic Lucubration on the Nature of Influx, as it 
refpects the Communication and Operations of Soul and Body. 
By the honourable and learned Emanuel Swedenborg. Now 
firft tranflated from the original Latin. gto. 2s. 6d. 
Lewis, &c. 1770. 

HIS myftical title will lead our readers to expect fome- 
what rhapfodical and chimerical in the work itfelf; and 
they will not be difappointed, It is a curious performance, and 
difcovers fome good fenfe and learning in the writer, at the fame 
time that he appears to be a vifionary and enthufiaft. Several 
other Latin works have been publifhed by him, but this Lucu- 
bration, though printed, the tranflator tells us, was never before 
publifhed. He addreffes it particularly * to the honourable and 
learned Univeriities of this realm, and offers it to the public, 
chiefly, he fays, as a means to introduce the knowledge of the 
other Latin works of this writer, which though long ago printed, 
femain yet as a treafure hidden in a field.’ 
We cannot but exprefs our doubt whether fuch a publication 

Would be attended with many real and folid advantages, Per- 

haps 
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haps it would rather tend to confufe the mind, and be a fource 
of endlefs conceit and fancies. 

In a letter affixed to this book, dated from London, 176 
and written by Baron Swedenborg himfelf, he gives the follow. 
ing account, ‘ I was born at Stockholm in the year of our Lord 
1689, fan. 20. My father was bifhop of Weftgothia, and of 
celebrated character in his time: He was alfo a member of the 
fociety for the propagation of the Gofpel, formed on the model 
of that of England, and appointed prefident of the Swedifh 
churches in Penfilvania and London by King Charles XII. In 
the year 1710, I began my travels, firft into England, and after- 
wards into Holland, France and Germany, and returned home 
in 1714. Inthe year 1716, and afterwards, I frequently con- 
verfed with Charles XII. King of Sweden, who was pleafed to 
beftow on me a large fhare of his favour, and in that year ap- 
pointed me to the office of affeflor in the Metallic College, in 
which office I continued from that time "tll 1747, when | 
quitted the office, but ftill retain the falary annexed to it, as 
an appointment for life: ‘The reafon of my withdrawing from 
the bufinefs of that employment was, that I might be more at 
liberty to apply myfelf to that new function to which the Lord 
had called me. ‘ About this time a place of higher dignity in the 
{tate was offered me, which I declined to accept left it fhould 
prove a fnare to me. In 1719 I was ennobled by Queen Ulrica 
Eleonara, from which time I have taken my feat with the nobles 
of Seager order, in the triennial aflemblies of the ftates. 
dfn “fellow, by invitation, of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Stockholm, but have never defired to be of any other com- 
munity, as J belong to the fociety of angels, in which things fpiritual 
and heavenly are the only fubjects of difcourfe and entertainment, 
whereas in our literary focieties the attention is wholly taken up 
with things relating to the body and this world. In the year 
1734, I publithed the Regnum Mincrale at Leipfic, in three vo- 
lumes, folio ; and in 1738, I took a journey into Italy, and ftaid 
a year at Venice and Rome.’ 

He afterwards gives an account of his family connections, 
among which are the archbifhop of Upfal, the bifhop of Oftro- 
gothia, and the bifhop of Weftmannia and Dalecarlia, the two 
laft of whom are bis nephews. After which he proceeds, ‘1 
converfe freely and am in friendfhip with all the bifhops of my 
country, who are ten in number, and alfo with the fixteen fena- 
tors and the reft of the grandees, vjho love and honour me, 4s 
knowing that J am in fellowfhip with angels. The king and 
queen themfelves, as alfo the three princes their fons, fhew me 
all kind countenance; and I was once invited to eat with the 
king and queen at their table (an honour granted only to the 
peers of the realm, and likewile fince that with the hereditary 

prince. 
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prince. All in my own country wifh for my return home, fa 
far am I from the leaft danger of perfecution there, as you feem 
to apprehend, and are alfo fo kindly folicitous to provide againft, 
and fhould any thing of that kind befal me elfewhere, it will 
give me no concern, Whatever of worldly honour and advan- 
tage may appear to be in the things before-mentioned, I hold 
them but as matters of low eftimation when compared to the 
honour of that holy effice to which the Lord himfelf hath called 
me, who was gracioufly pleafed to manife/t himfelf to me his un- 
worthy fervant in a perfonal appearance in the year 1743, to open 
in me a fight of the fpiritual world, and to enable me to converfe with 
fpirits and angels, and this privilege has continued with me to 
thisday. From that time I began to print and publifh various 
unknown arcana that have been either feen by me or revealed to 
me, concerning heaven and hell, the ftate of men after death, 
the true worfhip of God, the fpiritual fenfe of the fcriptures, 
and many other important truths tending to falvation and true 
wifdom: and that mankind might receive benefit from thefe 
communications was the only motive which has induced me at 
different times to leave my home to vifit other countries. As 
to this world’s wealth, I have what is fufficient, and more I nei- 
ther feck nor wifh for. Your letter has drawn the mention of 
thefe things from me, in cafe, as you fay, they may be a means 
to prevent or remove any falfe judgment, or wrong prejudices 
with regard to my perfonal circumftances.’ 

To this relation which the author himfelf gives, we may join 
the following fhort extracts from the tranflator’s preface, * What 
Baron Swedenborg’s life, qualifications and high pretenfions, 
have pafled through a ftri&t fcrutiny in his own country; as to 
every part of his character, moral, civil and divine, is not to be 
doubted ; and that he maintains dignity, efteem and friendfhip 
there with the great, the wife and the good, I am well informed 
by a gentleman of that nation now refiding in London; and 
from whofe mouth I could relate an inftance of the author’s 
fupernatural knowledge as well known in the court of Sweden, 
and not to be evaded or called in queftion, if the fact be as is 
related ; but as I have not the author’s leave for this, I think 
not myfelf at liberty to mention it,—The extenfive learning dif- 
played in his writings evinces him to be the fcholar, and the 
philofopher ; and his polite behaviour and addrefs befpeak the 
gentleman: He affeéts no honour, but declines it; purfues no 
worldly intereft, but fpends his fubftance in travelling and print- 
ing, in order to communicate inftruction and benefit to man- 
kind; and he is fo far from the ambition of heading a fect, that 
Wherever he refides on his travels, he is a mere folitary and 
almoft inacceffible, though in his own country of a free and 
open behaviour ; nor does he perfuade any to leave that eftablifh- 
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ed church to which they belong: ’Till very lately he has not fe¢ 
his name to any of his theological works : He has nothing of the 
precifian in his manner, nothing of melancholy in his temper, 
and nothing in the leaft bordering upon the enthufiaft in his conver- 
fation or writings, in the latter of which he delivers facts in the 
plain ftile of narrative, fpeaks of his converfe with fpirits and 
angels with the fame coolnefs that he treats of earthly things, as 
being alike common to him; he proves all points of doétrine 
from fcripture teftimony ; always connects charity and good life 
with true faith, and is upon the whole as rational a divine as 
ever] read.” ‘I’hus does the anonymous tranflator plead in fa- 
vour of his author. He informs us that he has converfed with 
him at different times, in company with a gentleman of a learn- 
ed profeflion and of extenfive intellectual abilities; that they 
both confider their acquaintance with the author and his writ- 
ings as one of the greateft bleflings of their lives, and think he 
may properly be called the living apoftle of thefe days. 

We apprehend that Baron Swedenborg is to be claffed with 
Jacob Behmen, our countryman William Law, and other myftic 
writers. Jacob, if we remember right, talks of the hot, cold, 
dry qualities of the foul, and if he means any thing, we fuppofe 
means fomething of the fame kind with the prefent author, 
who appears, however, to be much his fuperior in learning 
and abilities. | 

Publications of this kind do not commonly merit any parti 
cular attention, but as this gentleman’s charaéter and preten- 
fions are of avery fingular and extraordinary nature, we thought 
that fomething more than a general account was fuitable to the 
nature of our own work and would be acceptable to our readers: 
for which reafon we fhall acd the following marvellous relation 
of what is faid to have paffed in one of the ftrange reveries of 
our learned vifionary. ‘ After this lucubration was finifhed, I 
prayed that the Lord would pleafe to grant me an interview with 
the difciples of Ariftotle, with thofe of Defcartes, and alfo with 
thofe of Leibnitz, to the end that I might hear from them their 
tenets concerning the communication and operations of the foul 
and body ; and in anfwer to my prayer, nine perfons prefented 
themfelves to my view, three of each clafs, and ranged them- 
felves in order, the Ariftotelians towards my left hand, the Car- 
tefians towards my right, and the Leibnitzians behind them, and 
through the intermediate f{paces, at a great diftance off, appear- 
ed three men as if crowned with laurel, whom I knew by an 
influxile perception to be the three founders of thofe fects: 
‘Behind Leibnitz, ftood one who had hold on the fkirts of bis 
garment, and I was told that he was Wolfius. Thefe nine men 
at their firft interview, behaved courteoufly to one another, but 
on the appearance of a fpirit from beneath with a torch in 
right 
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right-hand, which he waved before their faces, they immediately 
commenced eneimies, three againft three, forthey became in- 
famed with the zeal of difputation. ‘The Ariftotelians, who 
were of the fchoolmen, began the debate, faying, * Who does not 

rceive that influx proceeds from outward objects through the 
fenfes into the foul, and that as plainly as a man is fcen to pafs 
jnto a room at the door, and confequently that ideas are excited 
in the foul by the laws of fuch influx ?—Do not numberilefs 
inftances demonftrate that the bodily fenfes are the only in‘ets 
to the foul, and fufficiently eftablifh the doctrine of phyfical 
influx £? To this the Cartefians, who hitherto ftood, with their 
fingers upon their eyebrows, in a mufing pofture, replied as fol- 
Jows: * What delufion is here! and how do you reafon from fal- 
lacious appearances only !—Shew, if you can, what elfe caufes 
the tongue and lips to fpeak but thought, or the hands to work 
but the will; now thought and will proceed from the foul, and 
not from the body; and hence likewife it is that the eyes fee, 
the ears hear, and the reft of the corporeal organs difcharge 
their refpe€tive functions: From thefe, and many more con- 
vincing proofs, every one that has a grain of intellectual know- 
ledge may know of a truth, that influx proceeds not from mat- 
ter to fpirit, but contrariwife, and therefore we call it by the 
name of /piritual, and fometimes by that of occafional mflux ’ 
After this, the three who were followers of Letbnitz, cried out 
and faid, ‘ We have heard, and compared the arguments on 
both fides, and find that each has both its advantage and dil- 
advantage ;” and being afked, how they would compound the 
difference? they anfwered, ¢ By fetting afide all influx from the 
foul to the body, and from the body to the foul, and by main- 
talning a joint confent and inftantaneous operation of both to- 
gether, which a celebrated author has properly diftinguilhed by 
the name of Pre-eftablifhed Harmony’. A fpirit, it is faid, after- 
wards appeared waving a torch behind them, on which their 
ideas became confufed, and they all acknowledged their igno- 
rance: ‘They agreed to decide the difpute by lots; three lots 
were according]y put into a receiver, and the perfon appointed 
to he the drawer, drew out that on which was written /S7ritval 
wr flux. They concluded to abide by this ; and an angel appeared 
who affured them that the lot came not to hatd by chance, but 
by a divine direQion, 

The reader will make his own reflections on this wonderful 
Narrative. The writer of the preface fays what can be {aid in 
defence of his author, and hopes that his difcoveries may be 
ufeful to check that propenfity to materialifm which it is to be 
feared too much prevails at prefent, but we apprehend will require 
fome different methods to prevent its progrefs and growth. HH 
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Art. VII. An Effay on the Nature and Immutability of Truth; 
in Oppofition to Sophifiry and Scepticifm. By James Beattie, 
Profeffor of Moral Philofophy and Logic in the Marifcha} 
College and Univerfity of Aberdeen. Ottavo. 6s. bound, 
Dilly. 1770. 

HOEVER is acquainted with the genius and fpirit of 
{cepticifm, and has reflected on its obvious and mani- 

feft tendency to throw darknefs and perplexity into the under. 
ftanding, and coldnefs and infenfibility into the heart, to fpread 
a gloom over the whole intellectual and moral world, to diveft 
the mind of man of every principle, to fubvert the moft folid 
foundations of his happinefs, and, in a word, to render him an 
ufelefs and a wretched being, will be highly pleafed with this 
ingenious author’s well meant and laudable attempt to expofe it 
in its genuine colours, and to vindicate the caufe of truth and 
virtue. Such of our readers too, as have been long wandering 
in metaphyfical mazes, been fond of the refinements and fub- 
tleties of modern {ceptics, and, as the fruit of their cold, intri- 
cate, and often uninterefting inveftigations, have reaped little 
more than darknefs and uncertainty in regard to the firft prin- 
ciples of aétion and fcience, will receive no {mall comfort and 
fatisfation from an attentive perufal of Mr. Beattie’s Effay; 
through the whole of which he appears not only in the charac- 
ter of a good citizen, earneftly defirous of promoting the bef 
interefts of mankind, but in that of a judicious philofopher and . 
agreeable writer. His ftyle is clear and eafy, his manner of 
writing lively and entertaining, and the many illuftrations, inter- 
fperfed throughout his Effay, are extremely pertinent and inge- 
nious. In a word, we cannot help confidering his performance as 
an excellent antidote againft {cepticifm and infidelity, and accord- 
ly we recommend it to our readers ; not doubting but that fuch 
of them as are converfant with metaphyfical and fceptical writers, 
will readily acknowledge, with us, that they have received both 
pleafure and inftruction from the perufal of it. 

‘Ifit fhall be acknowledged, fays he, by the candid and intelligent 
reader, that Ihave in this book contributed fomething to the eftablith- 
ment of old truths, I fhall not be much offended, though others fhould 
pretend to difcover. that I have advanced nothing new. Indeed I would 
not with to fay any thing on thefe fubjects, that hath not often occurred 
to the common fenfe of mankind. In Logic and Morals, we may 
have new treatifes, and new theories; but we are not now to expett 
new difcoveries. The principles of moral duty have long been un-, 
deritood in thefe enlightened parts of the world; and mankind, in 
the time that is paft, have had. more truth under their confideration, 
than they will probably have in the time to come. Yet he who makes 
thefe fciences the ftudy of his life, may perhaps collect particulars 


concerning their evidence, which, though known to a few, are un- 
known 
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known to many ; may fet fome objects in a more ftriking light, than 
that in which they have been formerly viewed; may devife methods 
of confuting new errors, and expofing new paradoxes ; and may hit 
ypon a more popular way of exprefling what has hitherto been ex- 
hibited in too dark and myfterious a form, 

‘Jt is commonly acknowledged, that the fcience of human nature is 
of all human fciences the moft curious and important. ‘To know our- 
felves, is a precept which the wife in ail ages have recommended, and 
which is enjoined by the authority of revelation itfelf. Can any thing be 
of more confequence to man, than to knowwhat is his duty, and how he 
may arrive at happinefs ? It is from the examination of his own heart 
that he receives the firft intimations of the one, and the only fure cri- 
terion of the other.—What can be more ufeful, more delightful, and 
more fublime, than to contemplate the Deity? It is in the works of 
nature, particularly in the conftitution of the human foul, that we 
difcern the firft and moft confpicuous traces of the Almighty: for 
without fome previous acquaintance with our own moral nature, we 
could not poftibly have any certain knowledge of His.—Deftitute of 
the hope of immortality, and a future retribution, how contemptible, 
how miferable is man? And yet, did not our moral feelings, in con- 
cert with what our reafon difcovers of the Deity, evidence the necef- 
fity ofa future ftate, in vain fhould we pretend to judge rationally of 
that revelation by which life and immortality have been brought to 
light. 

‘ How then is this fcience to be learned ? In what manner are we 
to ftudy human nature ? Doubtlefs, by examining our own hearts and 
feelings, and by attending to the conduct of other men. But are not 
the writings of philofophers ufeful towards the attainment of this 
{cience ? Moft certainly they are: for whatever improves the fagacity 
of judgment, the fenfibility of moral perception, or the delicacy of 
tate; whatever renders our knowledge of moral and intellectual facts 
more extenfive ; whatever impreffeth us with itronger and more en- 
larged fentiments of duty, with more affecting views of God and 
Providence, and with greater energy of belief in the doctrines of 
natural religion ; — every thing of this fort either makes us more 
thoroughly acquainted, or prepares us for becoming more thoroughly 
acquainted with our own nature, with the nature of other beings, 
and with the relations which they and we bear to one another. But 
I fear we fhall not be able to improve ourfelves in any one of thefe 
refpects, by reading the modern fyftems of {cepticifm. What account 
then are we to make of thofe fyitems, and their authors? The follow- 
ing differtation is partly defigned as an anfwer to this queftion. But 
it has a further view : It propofes to examine the foundations of this 
{cepticifm, and to fee whether thefe be confiftent with what all man- 
kind muft acknowledge to be the foundations of truth; to inquire 
whether the cultivation of f{cepticifm be falutary or pernicious to 
{cience and mankind ; and whether it may not be poflible to devife 
certain criteria, by which the abfurdity of its conclufions may be de- 
tected, even by thofe who may not have leifure, or fubtlety, or meta- 
Phyfical knowledge, fufficient to qualify them for a logical confuta- 
ton of all its premifes. If it be confeffed, that the prefent age hath 
fome tendency to licentioufnefs, both in principle and practice, and 
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that the works of {ceptical writers have fome tendency to favour that 
licentioufnefs ; it will alfo be confeffed, that this defign is neither 
abfurd nor unfeafonable. 

‘ A cclebrated writer * on human nature hath obferved, that « jf 
truth be at all within the reach of human capacity, it is certain it mug 
lie very deep and abltrufe:” and a little after he adds, ‘* that he 
would efteem it a ftrong prefumption againft the philofophy he js 
going to unfold, were it io very eafy and obvious.” I am fo far from 
adopting. this opinion, that I declare, in regard to the few things I 
have to fay on human nature, that I fhould efteem it a very trong 
prefumption againit them, if they were not eafy and obvious. Phy. 
fical and mathematical truths are often exceedingly abflrufe; by 
faéis and experiments relating to the human mind, when expreffed jn 
proper words, ought to be obvious to all. I find, that thofe poets, 
hiftorians, and novelifts, who have given the moft lively difplays of 
human nature, and who abound mott in fentiments eafily comprehend. 
ed, and readily admitted as true, are the moft entertaining, as well a; 
the moft ufetul. How then fhould the philofophy of the human mind 
be fo difficult and obfcure? Indeed, it it be an author’s determined 
purpofe to advance paradoxes, fome of which are incredible, and 
others incomprehenfible ; if he be willing to avail himfelf all he can 
of the natural ambiguity of language in fupporting thofe paradoxes; 
or if he enter upon inquiries too refined for human underftanding; 
he muft often be obfcure, and often unintelligible. But my views are 
very different. I only intend to fuggelt fome hints for guarding the 
m'nd againft error; and thefe, I hope, will be found to be deduced 
from principles which every man of common Capacity may examine 
by his daily experience. 

“It is true, that feveral fubjeéts of intricate fpeculation are ex 


“mined in this book: but | have endeavoured, by conitant appeals to 


fact and experience, by illuftrations and examples the moit familiar] 
could think of, and by a plainnefs and perfpicuity of expreffion which 
fometimes may appear too much affected, to examine them in fucha 
way, as I hope cannot fail to render them intelligible, even to thof 
who are not much converfant in ftudies of this kind. Truth, like 
virtue, to be loved, needs only to be feen. My principles require no 
difguife ; on the contrary, they will, if [ miitake not, be moft eafily 
adinitted by thofe who bett underftand them. And I am perfuaded, 
that the fceptical fyftem would never have made fuch an alarming 
progrefs, if it had been well underftood. The ambiguity of its lan 
guage, and the intricacy and length of fome of its fundamental invet 
tigations, have unhappily been too fuccefsful in producing that com 
fafion of ideas, and indittin&uefs of apprehenfion, in the minds both 
of authors and readers, which are fo favourable to error and f 
phiftry. 

«£ w men have ever engaged in controverfy, religious, political, 
philoii phical, without being ia fome degree chargeable with mifap 
-preheniion of the adverfary’s meaning. ‘That I have never erred 
this way, I dare not affirm. But I am confcious of having done every § 
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thing in my power to guard againft it. The greater part of thefe 
apers have lain by me feveral years ; they have been repeatedly per- 
ufed by fome of the acutelt philofophers of the age, whom | have the 
honour to call my friends, and to whofe advice and affiftance, on this, 
4s on other occafions, I am deeply indebted. I have availed myfelf 
all | could of reading and converfation; and endeavoured, with all 
the candour I am maiter of, to profit 'by every hint of improvement, 
and to examine to the bottom every objection, which others have of- 
fered, or myfelf could devife. And may I not be permitted to add, 
that every one of thofe who have perufed this effay, has advifed the 
author to publifh it; and that many of them have encouraged him 
by this infinuation, to him the mott Hattering of all others, That by 
fo doing, he would probably be of fome fervice to the caufe of truth, 
virtue, and mankind? In this hope he fubmits it to the public. And 
it is this hope only that could have induced him to attempt polemical 
difquifition: a fpecies of writing, which, in his own judgement, is 
not the moft creditable ; which he knows, to his coft, is not the molt 
pleafing ; and of, which he is well aware, that-it can hardly tail to 
draw upon him the refentment of a numerous and very fathionable 
party. But, 
‘* Welcome for thee, fair Virtue! all the paft; 
‘© For thee, fair Virtue! welcome even the latt. 

‘If thefe pages, which he hopes none will condemn who have not 
read, fhall throw any light on the firft principles of moral {cience ; if 
they fhall fuggeft to the young and unwary, any cautions againft that 
fophutry and licentioufneis of principle, which too much infect the 
converfations and compofitions of the age ; if they fhall, in any mea- 
fare, contribute to the fatisfaction of any of the friends of truth and 
virtue; his purpofe will be completely aniwered: and he will, to the 
end of his life, rejoice in the recollection of thofe painful hours 
which he paffed in the examination of this moft important con- 
troverfy.’ | 

The manner in which our Author treats his Subject is this: 
He, firft, endeavours to trace the feveral kinds of evidence, and 
reafoning, up to their firft principles; with a view to afcertain 
the ftandard of truth, and explain its immutability. He fhews, 
in the fecond place, that his fentiments on this head, however 
inconfiflent with the genius of fcepticifm, and with the practice 
and principles of fceptical writers, are yet perfectly confiftent 
with the genius of true philofophy, and. with the practice and 
principles of thofe whom a!l acknowledge to have been the moft 
fucceisful in the inveftigation of truth: .concluding with fome 
inferences or rules, by which the more important fallacies of the 
{ceptical philofophy may be detected by every perfon of common 
fenfe, even though he fhould not poflefs acutenefs of mztaphy- 
fical knowledge fufficient to qualify him for a logical confutation 
ofthem. In the third place, he anfwers fome objections, and 
makes fome remarks, by way of eftimate of {cepticiiin and {cep- 
tical writers, 

Jn order to guard againft the impropriety of confoupding 
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ideas by the ufe of ambiguous and indefinite expreffions, oy, 
Author, in the beginning of his eflay, takes a diftin& view of 
all the fenfes in which the words reafon and common fenfe are 
generally ufed, and _— more particularly that fenfe ip 
which he propofes to yfe them.— Reg/on is that faculty which 
enables us, from relations or ideas that are known, to inveftigate 
fuch as are unknown ; and without which we never would pro- 
ceed in the difcovery of truth a fingle ftep beyond firft principles 
or intuitive axioms.— Common fonfe fignifies that power of the 
mind which perceives truth, or commands belief, not by pro. 
greflive argumentation, but by an inftantaneous, inftindtive, 
and irrefiftible impulfe ; derived neither from education nor from 
habit, but from nature, acting independently on our will, when. 
ever its object is prefented, according to an eftablifhed law, and 
therefore properly called /enfe; and acting in a fimilar manner 
upon all, or at leaft upon a great majority of mankind, and 
therefore properly called common fenfe. 

‘ That there is a real and effential difference, fays he, between thefe 
two faculties; that common fenfe cannot be accounted for, by being 
called the perfection of reafon, nor reafon, by being refolved into com- 
mon fenfe, will appear from the following confiderations. 1. We are 
confcious, from internal feeling, that the energy of underftanding 
which perceives intuitive truth, is different from that other en 
which unites a conclufion with a firft principle, by a gradual chain of 
intermediate relations. We believe the truth of an inveftigated con- 
Clufion, becaufe we can affign a reafon for our belief; we believe an 
intuitive principle, without being able to aflign any other reafon for 
our belief than this, that the law of our nature determines us to be- 
lieve it, even as the law of our nature decermines us to fee a colour 
when prefented. to our open eyes at noonday. 2, We cannot difcern 
any neceflary connection between reafon and common fenfe : they are 
indeed generally connected; but we can conceive a being endued with 
the one who is deftitute of the other. Nay, we often find, that this 
is in fact the cafe. In dreams, we fometimes reafon without common 
fenfe. ‘Through a defect of common fenfe, we adopt abfurd prin- 
ciples; but fuppofing our principles true, our reafoning is often un- 
exceptionable. The fame thing may be obferyed in certain kinds of 
madnefs. A man who believes himfelf made of glafs, may yet reafon 
yery juftly concerning the means of preferving his fuppofed brittle: 
nefs from flaws and fragtures. Nay, what is ftill more to the purpol, 
we fometimes meet with perfons, whom it would be injurious to charge 
with infanity, who, though defective in common fenfe, have yet, by 
¢onverfing much with polemical writers, improved their reafoning 
faculty to fuch a degree, as to puzzle and put to filence thofe who are 
greatly their fuperiors in every other mental endowment. 3. This 
inftance fuggeiteth a third difference between thefe twa faculties, | 
namely, that the one is more in our power than the other, There ae 
few powers, either of our mind or body, more improveable by cul- 
ture, than the reafoning faculty ; whereas common fenfe, like other 
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the art of reafoning, or rather wrangling, is eafy ; but it is impoflible 
to teach common fenfe to one who wants it. You may make a man 
remember a fet of fisit principles, and fay that he believes them, even 
as you may teach one born blind to {peak intelligibly of colours, and 
ight; but neither to the one nor to the other, can you by any means 
communicate the peculiar feeling which accompanies the operation 
of that faculty which nature has denied him. A man defective in 
common fenfe may acquire learning ; he may even poffefs genius toa 
certain degree: but the defect of nature he never can fupply : a pecu- 
jiar modification of fcepticifm, or credulity, or levity, will to the 
very end of his life diftinguifh him from other men. It would evi- 
dence a deplorable degree of irrationality, if a man could not perceive 
the truth of a geometrical axiom; fuch inftances are uncommon: 
but the number of felf-evident principles cognifable by man is very 

eat, and more vigour of mind may be neceffary to the perception of 
ome, than to the perception of others. In this refpect, therefore, 
there may be great diverfities in the meafure of common fenfe which 
different men enjoy. Further, of two men, one of whom, though he 
acknowledges the truth of a firft principle, is but litttle affected by it, 
and is eafily induced to become fceptical in regard to it; while the 
other has a vivid perception of its truth, is deeply affected by it, and 
firmly trufts to his own feelings without doubt or hefitation ; [ fhould 
not f{cruple to fay, that the latter poffeffes the greater thare of common 
fenfe: and in this refpeét too, I prefume the minds of different men 
will be found to be very different. Such diverfities are, I think, to 
be referred, for the moft part, to the original conftitution of the mind, 
which it is not in the power of education to alter. I acknowledge, 
however, that common fenfe, like other inftin¢éts, may languish for 
want of exercife ; as in the cafe of a perfon who, blinded by a falfe 
religion, has been all his days accuftomed to diftruft his own fenti- 
ments, and to receive his creed from the mouth of a prieit. I ac- 
knowledge alfo, that freedom of inquiry doth generally produce a 
jufter, as well as more liberal, turn of thinking, than can ever be 
expefted, while men account it damnable even to think differently 
from the eftablifhed mode. But from this we can only infer, that 
common fenfe is improveable to a certain degree. Or perhaps this 
only proves, that the di€tates of common fenfe are fometimes over- 
ruled, and rendered ineffectual, by the influence of fophiftry and 
fuperftition operating upon a pufillanimous and diifident temper. 
4. It deferves alfo to be remarked, that adiftinction extremely fimilar 
to the prefent is acknowledged by the vulgar, who {peak of mother- 
wit as fomething different from the deduétions of reafon, and the 
refinements of fcience. When puzzled with argument, they have 
recourfe to their common fenfe, and acquiefce in its deciiions fo 
fteadily, as often to render all the arts of the logician ineffectual. 
“‘Tam confuted, but not convinced,” is an apology fometimes offered, 
when one has nothing to oppofe to the arguments of the antagonilt, 
but the original undifguifed feelings of hisown mind. This apology 
is indeed very inconfiftent with the dignity of philofophic pride ; 
which, taking it for granted that nothing exceeds the limits of human 
Capacity, profeffeth to confute whatever it cannot believe, and, which 
is ttill more difficult, to believe whatever it cannot confute: but this 
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apology may be perfeétly confiftent with fincerity and’candor, and 
with chat principle of which Pope fa,s, that ‘* though no {cience, jg 
is fairly worth the feven.”’ 

— After endeavouring to diftinguifh and afcertain the feparate 
provinces of reafon and common fenfe, aur Author proceeds to 
inveftigate, more particularly, their connection and mutual de. 
pendence, and the extent of their re{pective jurifdictions, 

‘ It is ftrange, fays he, to obferve, with what reluctance fome people 
acknowledge the power of initingt. That man is governed by reafon, 
and the brates by inftin&, isa favourite topic with fome philofophers; 
who, like other froward children, fpurn the hand that leads them, 
and defire, above all things, to be left at their own diipofal, Were 
this boait founded in truth, it might he fuppofed to mean little more, 
than that man is governed by him/elf, and the brutes by their Maker, 
But, luckily for man, it is not founded in truth, but, jn ignorance 
inattention, and felf-conceit, Our-inilinéts, as well as our rational 
powers, are. far fuperior, both in number and dignity, to thofe which 
the brutes enjay ; and it were well for us, on many occafions, if we 
laid our fyitems afide, and were more attentive in obferving thofe im- 
pulfgs of nature in which reafon has no part. Far be 1t from me to 
fpeak with difrefpeat of any of the gitts of God; every work of his 
is good ;!but-the belt things, when abufed, may become pernicious, 


‘Reafon is a noble faculty, and, when kept within his proper {phere, 


and applied to ufeful purpofes, proves a mean of exalting human 
creatures almoft: to the rank of fuperior beings. But this faculty has 
been much pefiverted, often to vile, and often to infignificant pur- 
pofes ; fomievimes chained like a flave or malefattor, and fometumes 
foaring in forbidden and unknown regions. (No wonder, then, if it 
hath been frequently made the inftrument of feducing and bewilder 
ing mankind, and of rendering philofophy contemptible. 

‘In the fcience of body, gioripus difcoveries have been made bya 
right ufe of reafon. When men are once fatisfied to take things as 
they find them ; when they believe Nature upon her bare declaration, . 
without flpecting her of any defign to impofe upon them; when their 
utmoit ambition ts to be her fervants and humble interpreters ; then, 
and not till then, will philofophy profper. But of thofe who have 
applied themfelves to the fcience pf Human Nature, it may truly be 
faid, (of many of them at leait), that too much reafoning hath made 
them mad. Nature {peaks to us by our external, as well as by our 
internal, fenfes; it is trange, that we fhould believe her in the ra 
cafe, and not jn the other; jt is moft ftrange, that fuppofing her fal- 
Jacious, we fhould think ourfelves capable of deteéting the cheat. 
Common Senfe tells me, that the ground on which J ftand 1s hard, 
ynaterial, and folid, and has a real, feparate, independent exiftence. 


_ Berkeley aud Hume tell me, that Jam impofed upon in this mat- 


ter; for that the ground under my feet js really an idea in my 
mind ; that its very eflence confiits in being perceived ; and that th¢ 
fame inftant it ceafes to be perceived, it muft alfo ceafe to exift: yn 
2 word, that éo dz, and fo de perceived, when predicated of the ground, 
the fn, the ftarry heavens, or any corporeal object, fignify precifely 
the fame thing, Now if my common fenfe be miftaken, who hall 
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afcertain and correét the miftake ? Our reafon, it is faid. Are then 
the inferences of reafon in this inftance clearer, and more decifive, 
than tlie dictates of common fenfe? By no means: I fill truft to my 
sommon fenfe as before, and I feel that I'muft do fo. But fuppofing 
the inferences of the one faculty as clear and decifive as the ditates 
of the other, yet who will affure me, that my reafon 1s lefs liable to 
miftake than my common fenfe? And if reafon be miftaken, what 
fhall we fay ? Is this miftake to be reétified by a fecond reafoning, as 
liable to miftake as the firtt? In 2 word, we muft deny the diftinétion 
between truth and falfehood, adopt univerfal {cepticifin, and wander 
without end from oné maze of error and uncertainty to another; a 
fate of mind fo miferable, that Milton makes it one of the torments 
of the damned ;—or elfe we muft fuppofe, that one of thefe faculties 
js naturally of higher authority than the other ; and that either rea- 
fon ought to fubmit to common fenfe, or common fenfe to reafon, 
whenever a variance happens between them. It has been faid, that 
every inquiry in philolophy ought to begin with doubt; that nothing 
is to be taken for granted, and nothing beliéved, without proof. If 
this be admitted, it muft alfo be admitted, that reafon is the ultimate 
jadge of truth,..to which common fenfé muft'continually. agt in fub- 
ordination. Bug this I cannot admit ;' becgufe I am able to prove the 
contrary by the moft inconteftible evidence. I am able to prove, that 
s* except we believe many things without proof, we never can believe 
any thing at all; for that all found reafoning muft ultimately reft'on 
the principles of common fenfe, that is, on principles’ ireuitively 
certain, or intuitivély probable; and,*confequently, that common 
Yenfe is the ultimate judge of truth, to which reafon muf continually 
a&t in fubordination.”—This I fhall prove by a fair induétion 
particulars,’ a> 
[To be concluded in another article.] 


A 





Arr. VIII. Letters from M. De Voltaire to feveral of his Friends. 
Tranflated from the French by the Rev. Dr. Franklin. 
1zmo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Davies, &c. 1770. © 


HERE is a particuler pleafure in reading thofe produce 
* tions of a man of genius which he has not intended for the 
public. We always perceive in them a more natural pifture of 
the writer than in thofe works which he has prepared with care, 
and with a view to reputation. It is for this reafon that the 
private corre/pondence of thofe who have diftinguifhed them- 
felves has generally been fought after with the greateft avidity. 
The colleétion which is now before us confifts of forty-two 
letters, and dees not exhibit a difagrecable impreffion of their 
author. Voltaire is not 2lways an inftructive writer, but he 
never ceafes to entertain his readers. His vivacity never for- 
fakes him; and, though he is apt to be talkative, we ftill 
liften to him with fatisfacion. The following letter, for ex~ 
ample, is written with a great deal of humour ; 
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To the Sieur Fez, bookfeller at Avignon. 

‘ In your letter from Avignon, dated April 30, you propofe 
to fell me, for a thoufand crowns, the whole edition of a coJ-. 
lection of Voltaire’s miftakes, both with regard to maxims and 
hiftorical facts, which you tell me you printed in the pope’s do. 
minions, I think myfelf in confcience obliged to inform ydu, 
that in compofing a new edition of my works, I have difcoverd, 
in the firft, above two thoufand crowns worth of errors, and 
as in quality of author, I have probably miftaken about one 
half on my own fide; this, you fee, would amount to at leaf 
twelve thoufand livres, fo thatI fhould cheat you of nine thou- 
fand francs. Obferve moreover what you get on the account 
of maxims ; this is an affair particularly interefting to all the 
powers engaged in war, from the Baltic to Gibraltar; I am 
not therefore in the leaft furprifed when you inform me that 
the work is univerfally fought after. 

General Laudon, and the whole imperial army, 

cannot poflibly take lefs than thirty thoufand Livres, 

copies, which you will fell at forty fous a piece ; 

that you know is —_ _ -- 60,000 
The king of Pruffia, who is paffionately fond of 

maxims, and more bufy about them at prefent 

than ever, will help you off with nearly the fame 

quantity, which willbe — — —_ 60,000 

ou may depend alfo on — Ferdinand ; for I a. 

lways obferved, when I had the honour of pay- 

ing my refpects to him, he was happy in finding 

out my miftakes of this kind ; you may therefore 

put him down for twenty thoufand _ 40,000 
With regard to the French army, where they talk 

more French than the Auftrians and Pruffians 

put together, you may fend them at leaft a hun- 

dred thoufand copies; which, at forty fous 

each, will amount to _— _ — 200,000 
In England and the colonies, where thefe iflanders 

ftudy from morning till night to find out my 

miftakes, and turn them to their own advantage, 

you may hope at leaft to difpofe of a hundred 

thoufand —_ — — — 200,000 
A\s to monks and divines, who deal particularly in 

this kind of ware, you can’t fet them down at 

lefs, in all parts of Europe, than a hundred 
thoufand, which makes in all | — — 
Add to this Jift about a hundred thoufand lovers of 
the dogmatic amongft the laity — == 200,000 
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¢ Sum total one million three hundred and fixty thoufand 
livres, which you will touch at one ftroke ; from which, fome 
little expence being deducted, the net produce remaining for 
you will be at leaft one million. 

‘ I cannot, therefore, fufficiently admire your difinterefted- 
nefs in facrificing fo large a fum to me, on paying down only 
three thoufand livres, The only thing which could prevent my 
accepting your propofal, would be the fear of offending Mr. 
Inquifitor of the Faith, or for the Faith, who, no doubt, has 
given you his /mprimatur for certain mafles which he will fay 
for you; that is, if you pay him honeftly for them. This 
fanction ‘once given, muft not be given in vain; the faithful 
muft rejoice in it, and I fhould be afraid of excommunication, 
were I to fupprefs an edition fo ufeful, approved by a Jacobine, 
and printed at Avignon. ‘ 

‘ As to your anonymous author, who has dedicated his even- 
ing vigils to this important work, I admire his modefty. [I 
beg my beft compliments to him, as well as to your ink mere 
chant. 

‘ I am in hopes of becoming better, and acknowledging my 
faults with all humility. Yours, &ec.’ 


The letter to M.l’abbé d’Olivet is full of ingenuity and 
good criticifm ; that to the Abbé Trublet is polite, and dif- 
covers an eafinefs in forgiving an injury, which does honour 
to the heart of our author: and he has addreffed one to Lord 
Lyttelton, which has fuch ftrong marks of him, that we fhall 
tran{cribe it as an additional fpecimen of this work *, 


To my Lord Lyttelton at London. 


‘ I have read the ingenious Dialogues of the Dead, lately 
publifhed by your lordfhip, where I find — fpoken of as a 
banifhed man, and guilty of many excefles in my writings, 
I am obliged, perhaps, for the honour of my country, pub- 
licly to declare, that 1 never was banifhed, becaufe I never 
committed thofe crimes which the author of the Dialogues has 
thought fit to lay to my charge. 

© No man ever exerted himfelf more ftrenuoufly than myfelf 
in favour of the rights of humanity, and yet never have I gone 
beyond the bounds of that virtue. I am not eftablifhed in Swiz 
erland, as this aythor, who has been mifinformed, ventures to afflert. 
I live on my own effate in France. Retirement is fit for old men, 
who have lived long enough in courts to deteft and avoid them, 
and who enjoy new life in a peaceable retreat, with a few fen- 
fible and faithful friends. I have indeed a little country houfe 





* We have feen this letter in print before in fome of our fugitive 
papers ; but it is worth preferving, 
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near Geneva; but my refidence and feat are in Burgundy. 
The king’s goodnefs to me, all the privileges belonging to 
my eftate, and the exemption of it from all taxes, has more- 
over firmly attached me to his perfon. If I had been banifhed 
F could not have procured paflports from our court for feveral 
of the Englifh, nobility. The fervice which I did them gives 
me a claim to that juftice which I expect from the author of 
the Dialogues. , 

With rezard to religion, I think, and I. believe he thinks fo 
too,. that God is neither Prefbyterian nor Lutheran, high or 
low.church, but the Father of all mankind, of Lord Lyttelton, 
and of VoOLTAiRE,’ 

From the caftle of Ferney, 
“In Burgundy. | 

The letters in this colleQion, which are fuppofed to be 
written by baron Montefquieu, bear evident marks of that 
fuperior genius. They are profound, and have that boldnefs 
of fentiment which characterizes him. Among the letters ad- 
dreffed to Voltaire, there is one from Mr. Haller *, which is 
full .of humanity and noblenefs of thought ; and we beg leave 
to enrich this article with’ it. Voltaire had written to him ta 
refufe his protection to a perfon who had offended him. This 
requeft Mr. Haller thought improper, and he refufes it: he 
cenfures Voltaire, but in fuch a manner as could not be dif- 
agreeable to him. 


Mr. Haller to Mr. de Voltaire. 
Sir, . 

© Your letter has given me the greateft concern. I fee and 
admire a gentleman poffeffed of 1iches and independency, who 
has it in his power to chufe the beft company, equally ap- 
plauded by monarchs and by the public, and immortalized b 
fame; and fhal] | behold this yery man lofing all his peace and 
quiet, only in endeavouring to prove, that one man has ftolen 
from him, and another is not yet convinced whether he has © 
erno? 

¢ Providence holds an equal balance to all mankind ; it has 
fhowered down riches and glory upon you. You muft have 
your misfortunes alfo, and it has found out the. equal poile 
againft your happinefs, by giving you too much fenfibility. 

¢ The perfon whom you complain of would lofe very little 
by lofing the protection of a man, who has Jong J/aid t¢ hidden 
in an obfcure corner of the world, and who is happy in having 
no influence or connections.’ The laws alone, have here power 





* A celebrated philofopher and poet of Switzerland, 
} This is perhaps an error of the prefs, 
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to proteét the citizen and the fubject. Mr. Graffet has the 
care of my library, I have feen Mr. Leverche (you mean La- 
roche) with one Mr. May, an exile, whom I have vifited fome 
time fince his difgrace, and who palled the latter part of his 
time with this minifter. 

‘ If either of them have put my name to their letters, and 
made people belicve that we are more intimate than we really 
are, I fhall certainly, when I fee them, refent it as an injury 
done to me, which from too great a friendfhip for me you 
feem to have exaggerated. 

‘ If wifhes had any power, I would add one to the bleffings 
you enjoy. I would wifh you that tranquility which flies be- 
fore genius, which perhaps is not of fo great value when con- 
fidered with relation to fociety, but of infinitely more with re- 
gard to ourfelves; the’ moft celebrated man in Europe would 
then be alfo.the moft happy. I am, Sir, : 

Your perfect admirer, &c.’ 


It only remains for us to obferve, that the Tranflator has ex- 
prefled the fenfe of his original with fidelity and elegance. 

*.* This volume is advertifed as the 37th of the Englith 
tranflation of Voltaire’s Works in 12mo. St. 





Art. IX. Sermons on feveral Subjects. By Thomas Secker, 

_ LL.D. late Lord Archbifhop of Canterbury. Publifhed 
from the Original Manufcripts, by Beilby Porteus, D. D. 
and, George Stinton, D. D. his Grace’s Chaplains. To 
which is prefixed, a Review of his Grace’s Life and Charac- 
ter. 8vo. 4 Vols. 11. bound. Rivington, &c. 1770. 


Character fo exalted, and, in many refpects, fo amiable, 

as that of the late Archbifhop of Canterbury, having the 
jufteft claim to celebrity, cannot be overlooked in the memoirs 
of the literature of thofe times in which this learned prelate 
lived and died. We fhall, therefore, offer the public an 
abridgment of the very ample account here given of Dr. 
Secker’s life:—to which we are ftill further induced, as the 
particulars are conveyed to us on the moft unqueftionable 
authority. 

His Grace was born in 1693, at a village called Sibthorp, ia 
the vale of Belvoir, Nottinghamfhire. His father was a Prote- 
ftant Diffenter, a pious, virtuous, and fenfible man; who 
having a finall paternal fortune, followed no profeffion. His 
mother was the daughter of Mr. George Brough, a fubftantial 
gentleman farmer, of Shelton, in the fame county. He received 
his education at feveral private fchools and academies in the 
country, being obliged, by various accidents, to change his 


matters frequently. 
Notwith- 
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Notwithftanding this difadvantage, he had, at the age of 
nineteen, not only made a confiderable progrefs in Greek and 
Latin, and read the beft writers in both languages, but had 
acquired a knowledge of French, Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac, 
had learned Geography, Logic, Algebra, Geometry, Conic 
Sections, and gone through a courfe of lectures on Jewifh 
Antiquities, and other points, preparatory to the critical ftudy 
of the bible-—He had been deftined by his father for orders 
among the Diffenters. With this view, during the later years 
of his education, his ftudies were chiefly turned toward divinity ; 
in which he made fuch quick advances, that, by the time he was 
23, he had carefully read over a great part of the fcriptures, 
particularly the N. Z. in the original, and the beft comments 
upon it; Eujebius’s Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, The Apoftolical Fathers, 
Whifton’s Primitive Chriftianity, and the principal writers for and 
againft Minifterial and Lay Conformity.—But though the refult of 
thefe enquiries was a well-grounded belief of the Chriftian 
Revelation, yet not being at that time able to decide on fome 
abftrufe {peculative dotrines, nor to determine abfolutely what 
communion he fhould embrace; he refolved, like a wife and 
honeft man, to purfue fome profeffion, which fhould leave him 
. at fiberty to weigh thofe things more maturely in his thoughts, 
and not oblige him to declare or teach publicly, opinions which 
were not yet thoroughly fettled in his own mind. 

In 1716, therefore, he applied himfelf to the ftudy of phyfic ; 
and after gaining all the medical knowledge he could, by 
reading the ufual preparatory books, and attending the beft 
JeGtures during that and the following winter in London,—in 
order to improve himfelf further, in Jan. 1718—19, he went 
to Paris. There he lodged in the fame houfe with the famous 
anatomift Mr. Winflow, whofe leétures he attended, as he did 
thofe of the materia medica, chymiftry, and botany, at the 
king’s gardens. The operations of furgery he faw at the 
Hotel Dieu, and attended alfo for fome time, M. Gregoire, the 
Accoucheur, but without any defign of ever practicing that or 
any other branch of /urgery. Here he became acquainted with 
Mr. Martin Benfon, afterward Bifhop of Gloucefter, one of 
the moft agreeable and virtuous men of his time; with whom 
he quickly became much conneéted, and not many years after 
was united to him by the ftricteft bonds of affinity as well as 
affection. 

During the whole of Mr. Secker’s continuance at Paris, he 
kept up a.conflant correfpondence with Mr. Jofeph Butler, 
afterwards Bifhop of Durham, with whom he became acquainted 
at the academy of one Mr. Jones, kept firft at Gloucefter, and 
afterward at Tewkefbury. Mr. Butler having been appointed 
preacher at the Rolls, on the recommendation of Dr, —_ 
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and Mr. Edward Talbot, fon to Bifhop Talbot, he now took 
occafion to mention his friend, Mr. Secker, without Sccker’s 
knowledge, to Mr. Talbot; who promifed, in cafe he chofe to 
take orders in the Church of England, to engage the Bifhop, his 
father, to provide for him, ‘This was communicated to Mr. 
Secker, in a letter from Mr. Butler, about the beginning of 
May, 1720. He had not, at that time, come to any refolution 
of quitting the ftudy of phyfic; but he began to forefee many 
obftacles to his purfuing that profeffion ; and having never dif- 
continued his application to Theology, his former difficulties, 
both with regard to conformity and fome other doubtful points, 
had gradually leflened, as his judgment became ftronger, and 
his reading and knowledge more extenfive. It appears alfo, 
from tw of his letters ftillin being, written from Paris to a 
friend in England, (both of them prior to the date of Mr. 
Butler’s above-mentioned) that he was greatly diflatisfied with 
the divifions and difturbances which at that particular period 
prevailed among the Diffenters. 

In this ftate of mind, Mr. Butler’s unexpected propofal 
found him ; which he was therefore very well difpofed to take 
into confideration ; and after deliberating on the fubje@ of fuch 
a change for upwards of two months, he refolved, at length, 
to embrace the offer, and for that purpofe quitted France about 
the beginning of Auguft, 1720. 

On his arrival in Engiand, he was introduced to Mr. Talbot, 
with whom he cultivated a clofe acquaintance ; but it was un- 
fortunately of very fhort duration: for, in the month of Decem- 
ber, that gentleman died of the fmall pox. This was a great 
fhock to all his friends, who had juftly conceived the higheft 
expectations of him; but efpecially to an amiable lady whom he 
had lately married, and who was very near finking under fo 
fudden and grievous a ftroke. Mr. Secker, befide fharing 
largely in the common grief, had peculiar reafon to lament an 
accident that feemed to put an end to all his hopes; but he had 
taken his refolution, and he determined to perfevere, It was 
fome encouragement to him to find that Mr. Talbot had, on 
his death-bed, recommended him, together with Mr. Benfon 
and Mr. Butler, to his father’s notice. ‘Thus did that excellent 
young man, for he was but 29 when he died, by his nice dif- 
cernment of characters, and his confiderate good nature, pro- 
vide moft effectually, in a few folemn moments, for the wel- 
fare of that church from which he himfelf was fo prematurely 
fnatched away; and, at the fame time, raifed up, when he 
leat thought of it, the trueft friend and proreétor to his wife 
and unborn daughter ; who afterward found in Mr. Secker all 
that tender care and affiftance which they could have hoped for 
from the neareft relation. ' 
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It being judged neceflary, by Mr. Secker’s friends, that he 
fhould have a degree at Oxford ; and he having been informed 
that if he fhould previoufly take the degree of Door in Phyfic 
at Leyden, it would probably help him in obtaining the other, 
he went over and took hig:degree there in March 1721: and, 
as part of his exercife for it, he compofed and printed a Differ. 


tion de Medicina Staticad, which is {till extant, and is thought, by 


the gentlemen of that profeffion, to be a fenfible and learned 
performance. 

In April, the fame year, he entered himfelf 2 gentleman- 
commoner of Exeter College, Oxford 5 after which he obtained 
the degrée of Batchelor of Arts, in confequence of the chan. 
cellor’s recommendatory letter to the convocation. 

He now fpent a confiderable part of his time in London, 
where he quickly gained the efteem of fome of the moft learned 
and ingenious men of thofe days, particularly of Dr. Clarke; 
rector of St. James’s, and the celebrated dean Berkeley, after- 
wards bifhop of Cloyne, with whom he every day became more 
delightéd, and more clofely conne&ed. He paid frequent vifits 
of gratitude and friendfhip to Mrs. Talbot, widow of Mr. Eds 
wayl Talbot, by whom fhe had a daughter five months after his 
deceafe.. With her lived Mrs Cath. Benfon, fifter to bifhop 
Benfon, whom, in many refpects, fhe greatly refembled. She 
had been for feveral years Mrs. Talbot’s infeparable companion, 
and was of unfpeakable fervice to her at the time of her huf- 
band's death, by exerting all her courage, activity, and good 
fenfe (of which fhe poflefled a large fhare) to fupport her friend 
under fo great an affliction, and by afterwards attending her 
fickly infant with the utmoft care and tendernefs, to which, 
under Providence, was owing the prefervation of-a very vae 
luable life. b 

Bifhop Talbot being, in 1721, appointed to the fee of Dur- 
ham, Mr. Secker was, in 1722, ordained deacon by him in St. 
James’s church, and prieft not long after in the fame place, 
where he preached his firft fermon, March 28, 1723. The 
bifhop’s domeftic chaplain at that time was Dr. Rundle, a man 
of warm fancy and very brilliant converfation, but apt fome- 
times to be carried by the vivacity of his wit into indifcreet and 
ludicrous expreffions, which created him enemies, and, on one 
occafion, produced difagreeable confequences. With him Mr. 
Secker was foon after aflociated in the bifhop’s family, and both 
taken dewn by his lordfhip to Durham, in July 1723. 

In the following year the bifhop gave Mr. Secker the rectory 
of Houghton-le-Spring. ‘Vhis preferment putting it in hts powef 
to fix himfelf in the world, in a manner agreeable to his in- 
clinations, be foon after made a propofal of marriage to Mrs. 
Benfon; which being accepted, they were married by por 
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Talbot in 1725. At the earneft requeft of both, Mrs, Talbot 
and her daughter confented to live with them, and the two fa- 
milies from that time became one. | 

About this time bifhop Talbot alfo gave preferments to Mr. 
Butler and Mr. Benfon, whofe rife and progrefs in the church 
is here interwoven with the hiftory of Mr. Secker. In the win- 
ter of 1725-6, Mr. Butler firft publifhed his incomparable fer- 
mons; on which, our Authors inform us, Mr. Secker took 
pains to render the ftyle more familiar, and the author’s mean- 
ing more obvious: yet they were at lait by many called oh- 
fcure. Mr. Secker gave his friend the fame affiftance in that 
noble work Zhe Analizy of Religion, Se. 

He now gave up ail the time he poffibly could to his reff- 
dence at Houghton, applying himfelf with alacrity to all the 
duties of a country clergyman, and fupporting that ufeful and 
re(pectable character throughout with the ftricteft propriety. 
He omitted nothing which he thought would be of ufe to the 
fouls and bodies of the people entrufted to his care. He brought 
down his converfation and his fermons to the level of their un- 
derftandings ; he vifited them in private, he catechized the 
young and ignorant, he received his country neighbours and 
tenants kindly and hofpitably, and was of great fervice to the 
poorer fort of them by his fkill in phyfic, which was the only 
ufe he ever made of it. Though this place was in a very re- 
mote part of the world *, yet the folitude of it perfe&ily fuited 
his ftudious difpofition, and the income arifing from it bounded 
his ambition. Here he would have been content to live and die; 
here, as he has often been heard to declare, he fpent fome of 
the happieft hours of his life; and it was no thought or choice 
of his own that removed him to an higher and more public 
{phere ; but Mrs. Secker’s health, which now began to be very 
bad, and was thought to be injured by the dampnefs of the 
fituation, obliged him to think of exchanging it for a more 
healthy one. Accordingly an exchange was made, through 
the friendly interpofition of Mr. Benfon (who generoufly factri- 
ficed his own intereft on this occafion, by relinquifhing a pre- 
bend of his own to ferve his friend) with Dr. Finney, preben- 
dary of Durham, and reétor of Ryton; and Mr. Secker was 
inftituted to Ryton and the prebend, June 2, 1727. For the 
two foliowing years he lived chicfly at Durham, going every 
week to officiate at Ryton, and {pending there two or three 
months together in the fummer. 


Guanes 





* Our Authors have not pointed out what part of the kingdom 
Houghton-le- Spring lies in; but, we take it for granted, it is in the 
bifhopric of Durham, 
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In July 1732, he was appointed chaplain to the king; for 
which favour he was indebted to Dr. Sherlock, who having 
heard him preach at Bath, had conceived the higheft opinion 
of his abilities, and thought them well worthy of being brought 
forward intu public notice. From that time an intimacy com. 
menced between them, and he received from that great prelate 
many folid proofs of efteem and friendfhip. 

His month of waiting at St. James’s happened to be Auguft, 
and on Sunday the 27th of that month he preached before the 
queen, the king being then abroad. A few days after, her 
majefty fent for him into her clofet, and held a long and 
gracious converfation with him; in the courfe of which he 
took an opportunity of mentioning to her his friend Mr, 
Butler. He alfo, not long after this, on Mr. ‘T’albot’s being made 
Lord Chancel!or, found means to have Mr. Butler effectually 
recommended to him for his chaplain. ‘The qucen alfo ap- 
pointed him clerk of her clofet; from whence he rofe, as his 
talents became more known, to thofe high dignities which he 
afterward attained. 

Mr. Secker now began to have a public character, and ftood 
high in the eftimation of thofe who were allowed to be the bett 
judges of merit; he had already given proofs of abilities that 
plainly indicated the eminence to which he muft one day rife, as 
a preacher and a divine; and it was not long before an oppor- 
tunity offered of placing him in an advantageous point of view. 
Dr. Tyrrwhit, who fucceeded Dr. Clarke as rector of St. James’s 
in 1729, found that preaching in fo large a church endangered 
his health. Bifhop Gibfon, therefore, his father-in law, pro- 
pofed to the crown that he fhould be made refidentiary of St. 
Paul’s, and that Mr. Secker fhould fucceed him in the rectory. 
This arrangement was fo acceptable to thofe in power, that it 
took place without any difficulty. Mr. Secker was inftituted 
rector the 18th of May, 1733; and in the beginning of July 
went to Oxford to take his degree of doctor of laws, not being 
of fufficient ftanding for that of divinity. On this occafion it 
was that he preached his celebrated 4é#-Sermon, on the advan- 
tages and duties of academical education, which was univerfally 
allowed to be a mafter-piece of found reafoning and juft com- 
pofition: it was printed at the defire of the heads of houfes, and 
quickly pafled through feveral editions. It is now to be found 
in the 2d collection of Occafional Sermons publifhed by himfelf in 
1766. 

It was thought that the reputation he acquired by this fermon 
contributed not a little toward that promation which very foon 
followed its publication. For in December 1734, he received 
a very unexpected notice from bifhop Gibfon, that the king had 


fixed on him to be bifhop of Briftol. Dr, Benfon was about 
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fe fame time appointed to the fee of Gloucefter, as was Dr. 
Fleming to that of Carlifte; and the three new Bifhops were all 
sonfecrated together in Lambeth Chapel, Jan. 19, 1734-5; 
he Confecration-Sermon being preached by Dr. Thomas, now 
hifhop of Winchefter. : 

Having thus accompanied Dr. Secker to his attainment of the 
epifcopal dignity, we fhall here clofe this firft grand period of 
his life; referving our abridgment of the reirainder of this very 
imple piece of biography for our next publication. G. 








Art. X. The Hiftory of Duelling ; containing the Origin, Pro- 
refs, Revolutions, and prefent State of Duelling in France and 
England, including many curious hiflorical Anecdotes, 2mM0. 
3s, bound.. Dilly. 1770. 


Tee Author has divided his work into two parts, and each 
part into feveral fections. The firft part is a tranflation 
fom the French of MZ. Couftard de Maffi, one of the French 
king’s mufqueteers, and confifts chiefly of extracts from hiftory, 
fme of which are indeed curious, but moft of them are ill 
applied. : 

yr the top of fome of the fe€tions is a principle of the laws 
offingle combat or duelling, in civil or criminal cafes, as it 
was formerly eftablifhed in France ; and the reft of the fection 
contains the recital of fome hiftorical faét as a proof and illue 
tration of the principle. 

The fecond fection is as follows : 

‘Gontran XI. king of Burgundy, as he was hunting in the 

foreft on the mountains of Vofges, difcovering the tracks and 
mains of a buffalo that had been killed, ordered the ranger of 
_ foreft to undergo the queftion, to force his difcovery of the 
culprit, 
_* He accufed Chandun, the king’s chamberlain, who deny- 
ng the charge, the trial by combat was ordered. Chandu 
being fick and unable to encounter his accufer himfelf, fubfti« 
tuted a champion, one of his nephews, who was accepted. 

‘ They fought before the king. Chandun’s nephew mor- 
tilly wounded his adverfary with a thruft of his lance, and 
dled him to the ground ; but as he was going to cut the vic- 
lim's throat with a dagger which he drew from his girdle, he 
gave himfelf a defperate wound, and dropt inftantly dead on bis 
‘atagonift’s body, who expired in a few moments after him. 

handun fuffered death in confequence.’ 

; The principle to be proved and illuftrated in this fection is, 
that the party whofe champion was conquered was put to 
b.’ But the faét proves juft the contrary; for the ranger 

9 fought in perfon was conquered, and Chandun, whofe 
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champion conquered him, was put to death, becaufe, after the 
conqueft, the unhappy victor received, by accident, a mortal 
wound. 

The following canons of duelling are curious : 

© The challenger was obliged to appear in the lifts before 
mid-day, and the challenged before three in the afternoon. He 
who did not prefent himfelf according to the time appointed 
incurred the charge of conviction, unlefs the judges prefent de. 
creed otherwife. 


- ‘6 The herald at arms proceeded on horfeback to the door of | 


the lifts, fummoned the challenger to appear before him, and 
then ordered the challenged to prefent himfelf, when he thus 
addreffed them : 

#° Now liften, Gentlemen, and alt here prefent attend, to 
what our king commands fhould be ftricétly obferved on. thefe 
folemn occafions. 

‘¢ J. It is forbidden all perfons whatfoever, excepting thofe 
who are appointed guards of the lifts, on the penalty of forfeit. 
ing life and fortune, to be armed, 

<¢ II. It is forbidden to appear on horfeback ; to gentlemen, 
on the penalty of lofing the horfe; to plebeians, under that 
of Jofing an ear. 


ss III. It is forbidden to all perfons whatfoever, excepting | 


thofe efpecially appointed, to obtrude themfelves into the lifts, 
on the penalty of lofing life and fortune. 

«¢ TV. It is forbidden to fit on any bench, form, or even oa 
the ground, cn the penalty-of lofing a hand. 

“© V. It is forbidden to cough, fpit, fpeak, or make any 
fizn whatfoever, on pain of death.” 

¢ After the recital of thefe prohibitions, the combatants were 
to fwear that they had no charms or witchcraft about them. 

‘Ona pillar erected before the fcaffold where the judges 
fat, ftood a crofs, on which, and the form of prayer that began 
with Te Igitur, the combatants folemnly fwore they had faid 
nothing but the truth. 

‘ According to the eftablifhed canon of duelling, the lifts 
were forty feet wide, and four and-twenty long. | 

¢ The lift-marfhal, who was charged with the conduét of 
all matters relating thereto, gave the fignal for the combatants 
to charge by throwing a glove. 

‘ If, during the conteft, either of them went out of the 
lifts, his defeat was declared. 





© The heralds at arms houghed or hamftrung the anfortt 
nate vanquifhed, whether alive or dead, ftript them. of thel 
armour, left them naked upon the ground, fcattered 
weapons about the lifts, and left their bodies ftretched upon the 
round until the fovereign’s orders were given in what manng 
they fhould be difpofed of, re All 
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¢ All the poffeffions of the foiled hero fell by forfeiture to 
the king. ' 

‘ The lift-marfhal’s fhare of the vanquifhed party’s fpoils 
extended no farther than to his arms, which he claimed by 
. ht.’ 
in is impoflible to read fo horrid a memorial of the cruelty, 
abfurdity, and fuperftition of our anceftors, without a grateful 
fenfe of the benefits we have derived from learning, We are 
fometimes inclined to think that books have very little in- 
fuence upon the morals of mankind, from the perpetual viola- 
tion of all the precepts which they enforce; but though we 
cannot perceive the benefit as it gradually accrues, any more 
than the increafe of a plant as it grows, yet by comparing the 
pat times with the prefent, we can as plainly perceive that 
benefit has accrued, as we can that a plant has grown. 

Among other ceremonies, mentioned in thefe canons of 
duelling, the combatants fwore they had nocharm about them; 
upon which it may be remarked that the Garter, worn by our 
Knights of that Order, which fome have ignorantly imagined 
tohave been given and infcribed as an enfign, in confequence 
ofa garter dropped by the counte(s of Salifbury, and taken up 
by the founder Edward III. in a dance, was intended as a 
counter-charm, a tclifmanic ligature, and bound on the legs 
of the knight as a token of the protection of God, the Virgin, 
and St. George: the infcription manifeftly relates to the hurtful 
contrivances of an enemy, which it imprecates back on him- 
elf. Honi foit qui mal y penfe ; may evil be to him that defigns 
evil to the wearer; or, in other words, ** Jet his travel come 
upon his own head, and his wickednefs fall upon his own 
pate,” 

When duelling was eftablifhed by law, perfons of no higher 
_ than a burgefs were obliged to fight on foot and with 
icks, 

In the time of Philip duke of Burgundy one Mahuot, a bur- 
gels of Valenciennes, had killed the relation of another bur- 
gls whofe name was Plouvier: Plouvier accufed him of the 
murder, and a trial by combat was ordered in this manner. 

A circular piece of ground was inclofed, with only one way 
loenter it. At this entrance two chairs, covered with black, 
were placed oppofite to each other, in which the challenger and 
the challenged were feated to wait for the fignal of combat. 
The mafs. book was brought to them, and they feverally {wore 
that what they had alleged was true. 

Their drefs confifted only of boiled leather, very tightly 

ed all over their bodies: they were bare-footed, and had 


vn heads fhaved; the nails of their hands and feet were 
ofely pared, that they might not wound each other unfairly 
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by grappling: they had fhields, the points of which they gay. 
ried upwards, the nobility only being permitted to Carry them 
downward., Each combatant alfo was furnifhed with 4 large 
ftick or quarter-ftaff of equal dimenfions : two bafons of preale 
were brought them to anoint their bodies, and two pots of 
afhes to take the gresfe from their hands. To each of them 
was alfo given a piece of fugar, under the notion that it would 
keep them in wind during the conflict. 

They fought in the prefence of the duke; and, at the onfet 
exchanged feveral violent blows with the quarter-ftaff. Ma. 
uot, being lefs robuft than Plouvier, took up fome fand and 
threw it into his eyes, at the fame time wounding him in the 
forehead ; but Plouvier at length getting hold of Mahuot threw 
him upon the ground, jumped upon his body, thruft out both 
his eyes with a bodkin, and then difpatched him with a violent 
blow of his own quarter-ftaff upon his fkull. 

It will certainly be thought ftrange that either of thefe com. 
batants, after care had been taken even to pare their nails, 
fhould have been trufted with a bodkin: fuch, however, js 
the account here given, but whence it is extraéted does not 
appear. Bodkin was at that time a name for a {mall poignard 
or dagger, and in this fenfe is probably ufed by Shakefpeare in 
the well known foliloquy of Hamlet. 

The paffion for duelling was carried fo high in the reign of | 
Louis XIII. that when acquaintances met, the ufual enquiry 
was not as it is at prefent, what news do you hear? but, who 
fought yefterday ? Perhaps it was about this time that our petty 

entlemen, and men of honour were called Blades. The French 
ufed the word Jame and bonne epée in the fame fenfe. 

The firft part of this work concludes with an apology for 
.duelling, as it is at prefent practifed, which, according to the 
Author, is the principal prefervation of French courage and 
French politenefs. The fecond part contains Mandeville’ 
apology for duelling, with which moft of our Readers are pro- 
bably well acquainted. Mandeville, with a fpirit which hi 
principles may be fuppofed naturally to produce, thinks it very 
well worth while to cut throats for the fake of good- breeding; 
and fays it is ftrange that the nation fhould grudge to fee hal 
a dozen men facrificed in a twelvemonth, to fecure politenth 
of manners and the pleafure of converfation. Voltaire’ fent 
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ments of this practice are inferted next, which are diamet 
cally oppofite to thofe of Mandeville. Seme account is git 
of the prefent method of duelling in France, which is wel 
known to be by rencountre; the parties who have fecttll 
agreed to fight give no challenge, nor take any fecond, bi 
mecting in a place agrecd upon, juftle each other and 1mm 
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diately engage, as if upon a fudden quarrcl, by whieh means 
the punifhment awarded by the law againft duelling is avoided. 

The reft of the pamphlet is a mere ** patched rag,” con- 
taining an account of the duel between a gentleman of the 
Sackville family and Lord Bruce, which having been publifhed 
in the Spectator or Tatler, has Jong been in the hands of almoft 
every girl in England, and an extract from the Confcious 
Lovers,'in which Beville expoftulates with Myrtle on receiving 
his challenge. 

That in certain circumftances it is honourable to fight a 
duel, and difgraceful to avoid it, cannot be denied. We have 
been told, indeed, that there is more true honour in conform- 
ing to the laws of God than the caprice of men; but the words 
true honour here are equivocal terms. It is indeed true that a 
man ought to receive more honour for not fighting than for 
fighting a duel, but it is equally true that he does not, and 
that, till the general opinion of mankind is more conformable 
to common fenfe, he cannot. Honour and difgrace arife wholly 
from the opinion of others, whether erroneous or juft; and 
perhaps the public opinion in favour of the duellift is more 
abfurd than any other that has degraded mankind. Idezs that 
have been ufed to occur ina particular aflociation have often 
avery different effeSt upon the mind when exhibited in another : 
in one we implicitly adopt them as conformable to reafon and 
truth, in the other we inftantly difcover their abfurdity, and 
reject them with a fenfe of refentment that always attends the 
difcovery of an impofition. : 

If having feized a man, who had firft violated and then mur- 
dered my wife, I fhould carry him before a tribunal, and de- 
mand juftice, what fhould we think of the judge if he fhou'd 
order that the criminal and I fhould caft lots which of us fhould 
be hanged ? 

In the cafe of duelling the public is this judge: I receive an 
injury for which nothing but death can atone, but the law will 
not interfere. I do not indeed appeal to the public, but, what 
is worfe, the public officioufly interferes, and condemns me 
under the penalty of perpetual difgrace, to caft lots with the 
agereiior for my life ! 

This is the cafe with refpe& to the challenger, if he is fup- 
os to have received an injury for which life fhould atone: if 

eis not fuppofed to have received fuch an injury he has no 
pretence to demand that the life, even of iis adverlary, fhould 
be put in hazard. 

If upon this view of the matter the public fhould infli& dif. 
grace upon every challenger, as a blockhead, initead of enjvining 
@ challenge under the penalty of difgrace, as the duty of thofe 
Who have been grofly injured already, many a ufeful life will 
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be faved, and a man may have fome chance for honour in this 
age of learning and refinement, without the facrifice of virtue, 


humanity, and common fenfe. Ha 
ArT. XI. Bolus; or, the Conftitutional Polttician. With the Remarks 





of a Briton on the Trial of the I-ifh Chairmen, a gentle Reproof 


to the Monthly Reviewers, anda Converfation between an EleAopr 
and his Reprefentative. In a Letter to Sylvanus Urban, Ef; 
8vo. 3s. fewed. bBladon. 1770. 


N this mifcellaneous publication the Author goes through a 
particular examination of the cafe of the lrifh chairmen, 
who were convicted of the murder of Mr. Clark at the Brent. 
ford eleétion; and he re-tries and acguits them on the evidence 
of the feffions-paper, in which their Old-Bailey trial is recorded, 
We are forry he had no better cvidence, no authority more 
indifputable than thofe papers.—He has, however, made tha 
beft ufe of his materials, and given the public an excellent 
critique upon the fubject. 

This examen is preceded by a piece of witty, humorous, and 
fevere ridicule upon Mr. Wilkes, and the leaders of the oppofi- 
tion *, who made a party affair of the accident.— He alfo diflents, 
entirely, from the judgment of the Monthly Reviewers, as 
given in their account of Foot’s, Ingram’s, and other pamphlets; 
and his charge againit us amounts to this :—* That by placing 
the full: confidence in the report of a faétion, utterly unworthy 
of any credit at all, yow [the Reviewers] * have, altogether 
Without ixtending it,’ [Sir! your moft obedient!] * violated 
truth, to which in general you pay fo confcientious a regard ;’ 
fyour very humble, again !—but that iz general, by the way, 
is an ugly drawback !} ¢ greatly contributed to confirm the fac- 
tious part of the public in their error and their ravcour refpe&e 
ing the pardon in queftion; and, in fome degree, injured a 
whom, for his many virtues, you love and honour, by 
mifreprefenting the facts on which the pardon was founded f.’ 

An heavy charge, indeed! and the fubfequent inference is 
not much lighter. ‘ Permit, Gentlemen, fays he, a conftant 
reader of your Review, and who eftcems your fenfe and know- 





a 





one. 


* To this part of the work the title Zolus more particularly ree 
fers. The hint feems to have been borrowed from Swift's account 


of the #oli?s: John Wilkes is the Britith Aolus, and the hero of 
the prefent performance. 

+ We are the more obliged to this gentleman for the very favour- 
able opinion he has expreffed of us and of our labours, and value 
ourfelves the more for the handfome things he has faid of us, in his 
7oth and 80th pages,—as he declares he has not ‘ the leaft know- 
sedge of any of us, by name or by perion,’ 
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Jedge, and highly honours your general attachment to the 
caufes of benevolence and truth, very plainly to tell you, that one 
of thefe three things muft happen : _ 

¢ J, That you prove from the trial the conviction of the chair- 
men by feveral witnefles, befide F—, of the guilt you afcribe to 
them :—that you alfo prove Balf or Macquirk gave the blow :—~ 
and again, that thefe men afiaulted and wounded Clark; for 
all this you po/itively affert.—lf all this is proved to be true, it 
follows, that thefe men, by their own proper acts, were morally 
as well as /egally guilty (if the blow was mortal) of murder in 
its higheft enormity ;—and as murderers to this clear amount 
of aétual not implied guilt, improper objects of his majefty’s 
clemency. | 

‘II. {f you cannot eftablith the truth of your affertions, you 
muft publicly retrac? them [fo we will, when we fee /ufficient 
reafon for it} and own your miftake in the moft explicit terms, 

‘ III. In cafe you fail in both the other conditions, your 
aflertions muft remain, to the difgrace of your Review, [hard 
words, indeed, Mr. Molus!] detected, manifef, malignant, 
falfehoods.’ 

To this we fhall only reply, in brief, that we are not, in 
the leaft degree, confcious of having ever uttered or abetted any 
manifeft or malignant falfehood, on this or on any other occa- 
fion ; that we drew our idea of the chairmen’s guilt from fuch 
circumftances as then occurred to our knowledge and belief, 
exclufive of the printed account of the Old-Bailey trial, which 
to this hour we have not feen ; that we do not yet perceive the 
leaft reafon to alter our opinion,—no, not even after an at- 
tentive perufal of this elaborate commentary on the feffions- 
paper ; and, moreover, that we are verily perfuaded that the 
author of olus himfelf, had he been near the fcene of aétion, 
would have feen things in a light very different from that in 
which he has viewed them, at a great diftance from the capital 
(for fuch he intimates his refidence to be) and through the im- 
perfe&t, dufky medium of the /hort-hand reports to which he is 
principally, if not folely indebted for his information: indeed 
he acknowledges that he hath ¢ no other authority.’ 

To put in a formal, argumentative reply to the charge brought 
againft us by this ingenious Writer, in a difcuffion of near 60 
pages, would lead us too far aftray from the immediate duty and 
current bufinefs of the month ; befide, the fubje&t of poor Clark 
and his wound is now grown too ftale for us to harrow up, 
and prefent to the offended noftrils of our Readers ; who have 
certainly had enough of Balf and Macquirk, and the Brentford 
eletion. We fhall, therefore, leave this matter as it lies, be- 
fore the impartial public. If we have too haftily pronounced 
upon any circumftance that we had occafion to mention in our 
Seview of the pamphlets which appeared during the heat and 
hurry 
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hurry of that famous controverfy, if we then inadvertently faid 
any thing that was wrong, nothing that we now fay will make 
it right. But, in truth, we do not apprehend that we have 
any thing to retract. If we have feen things in a light different 
from that in which fome others have viewed them, it is the 
common cafe, and what every man is liable to in matters of 
opinion and difpute. The Author of £olus thinks, from read- 
ing the feffions-paper, that the chairmen were innocent; we 
thought, and we ftill think, one of them at leaft ought to have 
been hanged; and fo, we verily believe, do great numbers be- 
fide ; particularly of thofe who faw what pafled at the Brent- 
ford election * : of the real circumftances of which this gen- 
tleman appears to have been, indeed, very partially informed. 

And here it may not be improper to remark, that if it be 
requifite, and high time, as it furely is, to put a ftop to the 
abominable practice of election c/ub-law, it was as right to begin 
the work of reformation at the juncture of which are fpeaking, 
as at any other; and that if ever a proper object offered to 
make an example of among thofe bireling ruffians, who are 
ever ready to knock people’s brains out at half a crown a head, 
the perfon we have in view, was, of all men, perhaps the 
fitteft. But as it may be thought fomewhat invidious (though 
he is now out of danger) to enlarge on the charaer of this 
adefperado, we fhall only add, for the fake of the public, our 
fincere with that his future courfe of life may be more innocent 
than the paft. | 

Jn the Jatter part of this well-written, and, indeed, very en- 
tertaining performance, we have a moft curious dialogue, or 
converfation, fuppofed to have pafled between the Author and 
his reprefentative in parliament; in which the character of a 
modern patriot is well roafted, and properly ferved up, for the 
entertainment of the public. 

On .the whole, we cannot but confider this production as 
well fitted to give one of the fevereft blows that hath yet been 
aimed at the prefent oppofition, and at all who have appeared ia 
connexion with it. The Author writes like an honeft man, who 
hath no dependance on, nor perfonal regard for, any perfon 
in power, and who hath really nothing in view, from the em- 





* Thofe, too, who were prefent at the Northampton eleétion, pre- 
vious to that for the county of Middlefex, cannot have forgotten how 
forcibly he there exercifed his eleftioneering talents ; of which many 2 
bruifed limb, and many a broken head, bore ample teftimony. In 
fhort, fuch has long been the character of this Herculean Infant, as 
he was called, that there was not a fober inhabitant in the neighbour- 
hood of Covent Garden, where he was beft known, who did not 
greatly rejoice at the profpect of his elevation, before the rayal 
clemency otherwife difpofed ef him, 
ployment 
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ployment of his pen, on the prefent occafion, but the peace 
and profperity of his country +. His book appears to have been 
written, though but.lately pubii/bed, fome time before the duke 
of Grafton quitted his poft at the helm of adminiftration ; but 
there‘is nothing in it, in any degree, flattering to his Grace. 
¢ Tis not, fays he, the exchange of a jockey D— fora jockey 
M——, nor the exchange of one jockey for another, but the 
total extinction of sockey/hip itfelf, with all its mon/trous enormi- 
ties, that the public fafety demands from the great.—I] honour, 
my Lord D—, your parts, your abilities, your firmnefs in the 
fervice of your country. I honour, my Lord M————, the 
high merit of your private character, and I refpedt the general 
efteem it has attached to you, as a worthy and benevolent 
Engl:fh gentleman. But, for God's take, is it poffible either of 
you can expeci—is it not abfolutely impoffible either of you fhould 
eitain, upon the genuine conttitutional moral principles of the 
Britifh government, the public efteem and confidence, as mi 
nifters, when, in the full obfervation of that public, you are 
falfe to your fortunes, to your dignities, to your families, by a 
bafe proftitution of ALL tothe artifices, to the rafcality, to the 
{upport of fharpers, bucks, grooms, fcoundrels, and gamblers? 
Will not tuch evil communication infallibly corrupt better efta- 
blifhed manners than nobility can lay claimto? And will not the 
pudlic jz/ly infer, that if you {pare not your own fortunes and 
honours from /fuch fhameful abufe ; the revenue and honour of 
the public will be laid quite open, while you are in power, to 
the rapacity of the fame race of plunderers, without referve or 
reftraint ?’——In fhort, he moft juftly infers, and it is the great 
point for which he contends threughout the chief part of his 
book, that ¢ nothing but moral order among the great, can 
make them worthy of public truft; nothing but a reftitution of 
moral order among the people, can make them capable of civil 
rule.’ / 
Thus far with regard to the Author’s motives, principles, and 
fpirit. In refpeét of his abilities, in general, we can only fay, 
that in reafoning he has the precifion of a philofopher, and in 
_pleafantry he has the humour of a Swift :—with a dafh of Swift’s 
indelicacy too. rel . 





Interefied views, indeed, he profeffes to have, but thefe will be 
beft expreffed in his own words: ‘ Asa Briton, juftly alarmed for 
the honour and ftability of that government which is to prote¢t his 


All, and not as a proffitute advocate for any of its adminittrators—I 





give my free-born fentiments, &c,’ In another place he fays, ‘ I 
write merely as one of the vaft multitude that muft partake of that 
overwhelming ruin, into which the fenfelefs unmeaning fadion of the 
prefent time is precipitating this unhappy country.’ And there is 
fuch an air of eriou/nefs and feeling in his manner, in making thefe 
declarations, that we give him entire credit fer his fincerity. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JUNE, 1770. 


REtiGious and CONTROVERSIAL, 


Art. 12. Remarks on the Principles and Spirit of a Work en- 
titled, The Confefional. Being a Sequel to the fecond Edition of 
A full Anfwer to the Effay on Spirit, By the Rev. William Jones, 
A.B. late of Univerfity College in Oxford, and Reétor of Pluck, 
Jey inKent. 8vo. 2s. 6d. fewed, Robinfon and Roberts, &c, 
1770. 

R. Jones falls upon the author of the Confeffional,—with what 

temper, and in what fort of ftyle, the Reader will learn from 
the following paragraph, extracted from his preface : 

Speaking of the Tree Letters* which have been addreffed to Mr. 
Blackburne, and which he confiders as a ‘ fair and full confutation 
of the Confeflional, he obferves, that there are readers who will 
hardly be at the pains to follow the argument to fuch a length; as 
there are doubtlefs fome admirers of the Confeflional who have not 
had patience to attend their guide through all the multifarious doud- 
lings and turnings of bis hiftorical Liser.’ ‘Therefore, fays this can- 
did, meek, and polite Remarker, ‘ I thought it might be of ufe to 
‘fhew the author’s miftakes in a {maller compafs ; for if his principles 
are agreeable nezther to fcripture, nor reafon, nor the wniverfal prac- 
tice of Chriftians in all ages, /currilous anecdotes, and /craps of hittory, 
pointed againit the Csurcu and CuurcuMen, with all the art the 
author is mafter of, and more invedives than any diGionary can fupply 
him with, will never compenfate for fuch a defect, but in the opi- 
nion of thofe who are under the fame prejudices with himfelf.’ 

Of this Writer’s theological principles, and of his manner of wri- 
ting, we have, on former occafions +, endeavoured to give our 
Readers a competent and juft idea; and a few ftrictures have been 
offered on fome things advanced by him, on particular points of 
what is called orthodoxy, as well as on the fubject of natural philo- 
fophy t. On the whole, we have not expreffled the moft favourable 
opinion*of Mr. Jones’s abilities ; but that juftice which is due to all 
men, and all parties, obliges us to obferve, on the prefent occafion, 
that we think he appears to fomewhat more advantage in his prefent 
produétion ; although we are as far from confidering him as an equal 
ms ti for the mafterly writer of the Confeffional, as we are from 
inclining to fubfcribe to that fyftem of divinity for which Mr. J. is 
fo warm and zealous an advocate. ‘Thofe, however, who are de- 
firous of entering into the arguments that are brought by this Gen- 
tleman, in aid of what has been offered by the Waterlands and the 





* See Review, vol. xxxviii. 

+ See our account of his Fu!l Anfwer to the Effay on Spirit, Re- 
view, vol.ix p.127. and of his Catholic Doctrine of the Trinity, 
vol. xvii. p. 284. | 

t See our account of his Effay on the firft Principles of Natural 
Philofophy, Review, vol. xxvil. p. 122. 
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Traps, and other champions of Athanafianifm and church-authority, 
with all their facred train of tefts, and articles, and prefcriptions, 
and fubfcriptions, &c. &c. will here find that our Author hath as much, 
and as much to the purpofe, to fay in fupport of his caufe, his creeds 
and confeffions, his articles and ecclefiaftical eftablifhments, as the 
beft of ’em. Aye, and that he can abuife, and rail at, your Clarkes, 
tyour Hoadleys, your Whiftons, and your Claytons, as pioufly as 
Athanafius or Calvin themfelves could have done, had they lived in 
the days of thefe notorious heretics.—It was indeed faid, by a ce- 
lebrated wit and preacher now living, by way of farcafm on a gen- 
tleman with whom he had a controverfy, ‘* Let him rail on—he-can 
do nothing elfe.” But this is not. ferioufly applicable to the Author 
of the prefent Remarks; nor will the learned writer of the Confef- 
fional, againft whom fome able pens have been drawn, find him 
one of his moft contemptible opponents, 

Art. 13, Sermons principally addreffed to Youth, To which is added, 
a Tranflation of Ifocrates’s Oration to Demonicus. By J. Toulmin, 
A.M. 12mo. 3s. fewed. Baldwin, &c. 1770. 

Thefe are fenfible, ferious, prattical fermens, and feem very well 
calculated for the benefit of thofe to whom they-are immediatély ad- 
dreffled. The tranflation annexed to the difcourfes is added, we are 
told, becaufe it falls in with the defign of their publication, that of 
inftilling into the minds of youth the ientiments of wifdom and 
virtue. " 
Art.14. God All in All. Being a Letter to the Baptift Chudd 

Meeting at Goodman's Fields, London, under the paftoral Care of the 

Rev. Mr. Abrabam Both, By S.W. who was ejected by the faid 

Church, 21 Feb. 1770, for not believing that the Man Chriit was 

God. To which is added, a few Thoughts on the diftin& Pro- 

perties of the intelligent and material Creation, and the Relation : 

they are kept in by Ged to each other in the human Body and Soul. 

8vo. 1s. Bladon. | 1 

The world has very little to do-with thefe private difputes, and it | 
is pity any fociety fhould be expofed by them. This performance 
may, however, among other inftances, ferve to convince us, that 
enthufiafm and rhapfody are not confined to any particular fet of 
opinions. Any farther notice of the pamphlet is quite unneceflary : 
it is fufficient juft to fay that fuch a one is publifhed, and might 
well have been fpared. HA. 

Art. 15. Obfervations upon three Sermons, preached by the Rev. 

Mr. Gaunt, at St. Martin’s, Birmingham, intitled, Te Impofibi- 

lity of being faved by Faith without Obedience ; tending to point 

out fome of the Falfhoods and Contradi¢tions advanced by that 

Author. 8vo. 6d. Folingfby. 1770. ' 

. "This Writer is very fevere upon Mr. Gaunt’s three difcourfes 

which he pronounces to be a mere jumble of words, without matter, 

without argument, and without meaning: a cenfure not uncom- of 

monly paffed when prejudiced perfons are attacked in fome favourite 

Opinions. Mr. Gaunt is charged with contradicting himfelf, one 

while faying, that men are juftified neither by faith, nor by acts of 

zighteoufnefs and virtue, but only by the merits of him who betaine 
obedient 
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obedient unto death, even the death of the crofi, and another while de- 
claring, we may properly enough affirm, that a man is juttified by 
works. He is farther charged with contradicting the articles and 
homilies to which he had fubfcribed, and with falfely guoting one 
of thofe articles. Put we muit leave him to plead his own caufe, 
and defend himfelf as well as he can. H 
Art. 16. An Effay on the Epiftle to the Romans; with Notes. De-° 
¥ figned as a Key to the Apoftolic Writings. By J.C. Author of the 
' firft Part. Part II. 8vo. 6d. Johnfon and Payne. 1769. 

This little pamphlet, confifting of eight pages befide the preface 
and title page, carries on an elfay begun fometime ago*, and, we 
fuppofe, to be farther continued. In the former part the Author 
had given what he calls a fhort and comprehenfive view of the gofpel 
of man’s falvation: that was extended to the 27th verfe of the third 
aA, | chapter, with which this fecond part begins, and which he thus pa- 
raphrafes : ‘ Now what think ye of meriting eternal life? Glorying 
in the flefh, you fee—from the foregoing fummary of religion, v, 
18—26—is for ever abolifhed.—The law condemns the whole human 
race, and the gofpel proclaims the fentence juft. How then do ye ex- 
pect to be juftified? By your own performances? No, furely : it 
muft be by the object fet before you in the gofpel, or Chrift hath 
died in vain—If there had been a law given that could have given 
dife, verily righteoufnefs had been by the law. Gal. iii, 21.’ 

** There is fomething peculiar in this Writer. In a note on the verfe 
he fays, ‘ Upon a curfory reading, it looks as if the go/pel only 
exciuded boafting, and the /aw entered not into the Chriftian cove- 
nant. But by attending to the fcope of the epiftle, and preferving 
the thread of difcourfe, a judicious reader, not tied to fyftem, will 
find the law excludes boaiting, as well as the gofpel, and the gofpel 
includes working as well as the law—and that the apoftle is not 
{peaking of juftification by faith nor works, in the common accepta- 
tion of the words, but of falvation by grace according to the confti- 
tution of the gofpel. Faith ftands for the objeét of faith, and works 
for the law in general. To interpret otherwife, is to make that p 

reat mafter of reafon, St. Paul, contradiét himfelf, which is too 
often done by his commentators.’ 

Towards the clofe he has this refle€&tion: ‘ How much then is it 


~ 


tate te — . 





to be wondered at, that the fame veil by which the ews are wilfully 4 
‘ blinded to this day—fhould fo leng hang over the face of the Gen- b 
tiles, under the light of the gofpel! Wathing acup or a difh, or per- . 
forming any ritual, rather than try their deeds by the moral law— di 
left it fhould} convince them of fin, righteoufnefs, and a world to | 
come. Any thing for Few or Gentile but the moral law !’ Such ob- fh 
fervations this Writer draws from, and founds upon, the texts in b 
queftion, according to the explication he gives. P 2 
: Art. 17. Reflections on the feven Days of the Week. 8vo. 64. al 
Rivington. 1770. 16 

In thefe Reflections we fee, with pleafure and reverence, the pioms » 
and good difpofition of the Writer ; who, as we learn from the pre- tic 
fixed advertifement, was a lady of fome diftinStion™® lately deceafed. ter 





© See’an account of the frit part, Rev. Nov. 1763. 
Art. 18. 


- Mr atherine Jalbot. fee an aes ff her, 
Life gk Aveb bf Sooher 
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Art. 18. Scripture interpreted by Scripture; or, the Doctrine of the 
Trinity deduced from the Old and New Teftaments. By Sir John 
Thorold, Bart. 8vo. 2s. Rivington, &c. 

It is not very common in the prefent day to find perfons of rank 
interefting themfelves in religious fubjects, and appearing publicly 
in their fupport; but whenever they do this, and feem to do it 
from worthy motives, they are entitled to refpe&, even though they 
fhould be miftaken in their opinions. Sir John Thorold, we appre- 
hend, is of this number, and has, we have been told, much better 
claims to efteem and regard than can rife from title or any external 
advantages, or mere literary abilities, His view, in the prefent pub- 
lication, is, without doubt, to do fervice to his fellow-creatures, 
by fupperting what he thinks aclear and effential article of divine 
revelation, and very neceflary to be embraced by Chriftians.: After 
having obferved in the preface, that the infinitely wife and’gracious 
Author of our being, who hath indued us with the faculty of com- 
municating our thoughts to one another, hath been pleafed, in fevera] 
ways, to communicate his will to men, he thus farther proceeds, 
‘ To deny the pofibility of God’s doing this, is to deny his power,— 
To deny the probability of it, on fitting occafions (of which occafions 
be, and be alone, is the judge) is to'deny his goodne/t—And againtt 
evidence, to deny the reality of it, is to deny his veracity.—It is to 
fin againft God ; and it is to fin againft man: inafmuch as it at- 
tempts to invalidate the authority of teftimony, divine and human.— 
Nay, by fuch irrational perverfe behaviour, man fins againft Aim/felf; 
fince, by believying- nothing but what falls under ‘the cognizance of 
his own fenfes;—by denying the authority of meral evidence, he 
renders himfelf unfit, and to ey the truth, wzworthy to: be-a member 
of civil fociety.’ 

- We prefume that te worthy baronet would not extend his mean- 
ing, here, to perfecute any perfons who in fpeculative mattets 
fhould happen to differ from himfelf: but to proceed with his own 
reflections: fuch a one, he adds, * excludes himfelf a//o, on his own 
principles, from the pleafure and profit of Aiforical narrations, an- 
cient and modern, foreign and domeftic.—The revelation, which 
the fovereign Proprietor and Ruler of the univerfe hath vouchfafed 
to make to mankind, for reafons infinitely wife and good, is com- 
mitted to auriting.—In thefe divinely in/pired writings is contained the 
doctrine concerning the divine effence.—Whether this doctrine hath 
been collecfed in the enfuing fheets with fidelity from the holy fcriptures, 
is fubmitted to the calm, di/paffionate judgment of the /erious and can- 
did reader.’ 

The arguments here offered in defence of the doétrine are the 
fame with thofe which have been repeatedly and largely confidered 
by different writers upon this fubject, though here thrown together 
in fomewhat of a different form. He takes notice of the fuppofed 
alteration of the famous text in the firft Epiftle to Timothy, ch. iii. 
16, and of the interpolation which had been charged on 1 John v. 
7s 8, and propofes {ome particulars in vindication of the lait men- 
tioned paflage ; but obferves, that fhould the alteration and the in- 
terpolation be admitted as faét, neverthele{s theie texts, in his opi- 
tion, when confidered in conne@ion wits teveral others which he 
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brings, would plead in favour of the caufe he has efponfed. He lavs 
confiderable ftrefs on ‘ the plain intimation which he fays, we find 
at our entrance into the {criptures of truth, of a plurality of fome. 
whats gee want of a fitter word are termed per/ons) in the 
Godhead, This intimation (he adds as others have done) is conveyed 
by the three following apr antes fahim He created the heavens 
and the earth ;—Elohim, Ze, faid let us make man, &.—Tebovgh 
Elohim {aid, behold! the man is become as one of us.’ Thefe things 
have been often canvaffed by other writers, we fhall therefore take 
our leave of this, we believe, well mcaning Author, without farther 
reflections. ith : aed = 
Art..tg. 4 Treaii/e on the Exience of a Divine Being From all 
Eternity. To which is annexed, a fuccing Treatie onthe Limmor tality 
of the Soul, Illuftated to Demonfiration,,. By Chriftianus,. 4to. 15, 
Norwich printed, for the Author, and fold by Wilkie in London, 
_ Different writers haye different motives for, prefenting their. pro- 


‘duétions to the world. This Author, in his. introduétion, tells us, 


that it is. a fufficient apology for any mah who withes well to his 
country, to offer. his thoughts when he can |have no othey end in 
view. but the, public good." Belides this intreduétion,. the work, is 
farther ufhered.in, by an anonymous letter, which is one,among many 
received, it is faid, from. feygral judicious perfons, defiring that this 
Treatife, firft-written for the inftruétion of a private family, a 
be made public. Then follows a, dedication, of it to the moral and 
virtuous, which is goncluded by a Latin fentence. in. capitals, 
Successus a Deo est, englifhed in the fame,cariTat manner, 
Success ys, FRoM Gop, To this is added, an’addrefs to the Pub- 


lic, in which,, among other things, it is obferved, that as poor.me- 


chanics cannot purchafe a number of books “this Treatife will not 
only.inform them, but will alfo eftablith a well-grounded belief on 


_the exiftence of a God from all eternity, and will fave the expence 


of many volumes, yet anfwer the fame’ end, we fuppofe, fhould have 
been faid. As to the Treatife itfelf, it contains, no doubt, many 
good obfervations, but often ftrangely and incoherently expreffed 
and put together,. The Writer had probably a good defign in view; 


‘but we will fay no more, left it fhould be found that he is rather 


the object of pity than of cenfure. ° 
Art. 20. A Treatife of the Vifitation of the Sick, or of the Dutus 
of the parochial Clergy, which concern thofe that are dangeroufly il}. 
Publifoed for the Ufe of yomg Divines, and thofe who have not been 
much converfant in this important Daty, By John Stearne, D, D. 
Attempted in Englifh by a Country Clergyman. 12mo. 15, 64, 
Exeter printed, and, fold by Law in London, ° i 
The Tranflator tells us, ‘ there is fuch a particular vein of piety and 
fenfe in this {mall Chriftian manual, which is in very few hands, 
that he thought a plain and familiar tranflation of it out of the Latin 
into the Englifth language might be of particular fervice.’ In fap 
ort of his fuppofition he urges the authority of Mr. Bofwell ; who, 
he fays, in his Methed of fiudy, after {peaking of the difficulty of 
this part of the paftoral office, and the impraéticability of giving 
rules that fhall anfwer all the emergencies attending fick perfons, 


further adds, ‘ however, fome general directions of this kind si 
no 
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not be wnferviceable. The beft that I have met with are found in a 
little ufeful treatife, entitled, Traatus de Vifitatione Infirmorum, €Fc. 
Authore Joanne Stearne, S.'T.D. ‘This author appears to have ftu- 
died the fubjeét in a particular manner, and to have had a mafterly 
infight into the infirmities of humanity ; he having mentioned almoft 
all the cafes and {piritual indifpofitions that fick perfons are liable © 
to, and directed fuitable applications for the cure and removal of 
aim ? 


ef. 

The Author himfelf tells us, that his fole end in thts publication 
is to lay down fuch rules as may be of ufe to the clergy and minifters 
of the gofpel, and which in particular may afford fome help to the 
younger and lefs experienced part of them; and relying, a adds, 
upon God’s blefling I do not defpair of attaining my end. After 
thefe accounts taken from the book itfelf, we need only farther ob- 
ferve, that 1t feems on the whole very well adapted for the end pro- 

ed, and is, we believe, carefully tranflated. How much would 
it contribute to render the clergy refpected, did they in general pay 
but part of that attention to the duty of their office which is here 
recommended! How much more honourable would it prove to their 
own character, as well as beneficial to fociety, than many of thofe © 
avocations and purfuits, by which difgrace is fometimes reflected 
on their order, and religion itfelf is greatly injured. = 
Art. 21. An Expofition of the Catechifm of the Church of England, 

by Queftion and Anjfwer ; defigned chiefly for the Ufe of Schools. By 

Thomas Vivian, Vicar of Cornwood, Devon, and formerly of 

Exeter College, Oxford. 12zmo. zs. Dilly. 

In the dedication of this work to the Bifhop of Exeter, the Author 
{peaks of the care and attention his lordfhip has paid to the bufinefs 
of confirmation, and exprefies his hope that, under his lordfhip’s pa- 
tronage, this -Expofition may be fervictable to promote that reli- 
gious knowledge expected in them who came to be confirmed. 

The Church Catechifm is here firft given, with feveral marginal 
angpions to be put to the children, in order to lead them, as it were 

emfelves, into fome notion of the meaning of what they repeat. 
To this is added, and what is the chief part of the book, a much 
larger catechifm, founded on the fame plan, which treats of the va- 
rious heads of religion and duty, all of them attended with fome 
texts of fcripture. ‘The Author appears defirous of doing good ; 
and it is honourable to a clergyman ftrenuoufly to labour for con- 
veying religious inftruction, efpecially among the younger members 


of lociety, - 

Art. 22. Myflery unmafked, addreffed to People of any Religion, i, 
thofe of none. Being a Treatife tending to reconcile the moft abftrufe 
Branches of Chriftianity to Reafon: As, the Trinity; Original Sin; 
Free Will; the Eucharift; Chrif?'s Defcent into Hell; the Refurredtion. 
To which is added, Sentiments concerning extempore Harangues; a 
Form of private Prayer ; and two Pfalms in Englifo Verfe: One more 
particularly adapted to the Fews ; the other fuitadle both to Few and 
Gentile, By Aurelius Clement of Pembrokefhire, B. A. late a 


Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. 25. fewed. 
Whifton. 


Rev. June 1770. Ii Thi 
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This odd medley difcovers rather the good intention of the Author 
than his learning or judgment: the ftrange title he has chofen will 
raife no high expe¢tations, and might at firft miflead us; but he 
tells us, * Tis. fo far from being his defign to make any attack upon 
religion, that his fole intention isto promote it, by endeavouring 
to reduce opr pious tenets to the {quare of reafon, and by removing 
the Jees of popery and prieftcraft which efcaped the general reforma- 
tion, and ftill, 1n fome meafure, adheres to it, to render our devo. 
tion perfectly catholic, and univerfally followed.’ 

He is a zealous advocate for the eftablifhed church, and {peaks 
rather contemptuoufly of the Diffenters, with whom he indeed ap- 
pears to be but little acquainted, though he is charitably difpofed 
to unite all Chriftians. But while he pleads for epifcopacy, he does 
not fail to lath fome of thofe who appear under this character, as 
particularly when he has occafion to mention fome predictions, as 
he fuppofes, unfulfilled, which foretel times of great peace, virtue, 
and concord. ‘ Doth the wolf, fays he, dwell with the lamb?~ 
Doth confidence and honour fuperfede the ufe of the laws?—Doth 
not avarice and ambition haunt the cottage, cloifter, and the court? 
—Even the lordly bifhop fcarce through fhame condefcends .to vifit 
his flock ; life, the world engrofs him wholly: his diocefe is as 

ful exile as Ovid’s banifhment into the North.’ | | 
ur Author’s way of reconciling my/fery with reafon is by \abour- 

ing to remove what he thinks to-be miftakes about them, and then 
afferting that we are to believe only the fimple propofition, without 
enquiring into the mode, and fubject, which we know nothing about, 
This, if we underftand him, is what he defigns in the article of the 
Trinity, though his account of the matter appears to be what is 
termed Sabelliani/m, which he neverthelefs in words rejeéts. ‘While 
he is talking upon this fubjeét he runs into a long digreflion upon 
the reftoration of the Jews, the divifion of the land of Canaan, the 
dimenfions of the temple, &c. according to Ezekiel’s account, which 
can have little connection with his fubje€t: for farther particulars 
we refer the Reader who defires them to the book itfelf. Hi. 
Art. 23. 4 Letter to the Rev. Mr. ‘fobn Wefley, relative to. bis 
pretended Abridgment of Zanchius on Predeftination. By Augufus 

Toplady, A.B. Vicar of Broad Hembury, Devon, and Chaplain 

to the Right Hon. Lord Holland. 8vo. 6d. Gurney. 

Mr. Toplady complains, that whereas he publifhed in November 
laft a two fhilling pamphlet, entitled, The Doétrine of abfolute Pre- 
defination ftated and afferted, &c. tranflated in great meafure from 
the Latin of Ferom Zanchius *: in ‘ the month of March 1770, to, 
ufe his own words, out {neaks a printed paper, confifting of one beet, 
folded into fawelve pages, price one penny, and entitled, ‘The Doctrine 
of abfolute Predeftination ftated and afferted, by the Reverend Mr. 
A T—.’ “> 

This he afcribes to Mr. Wefley, and tells us that in this paper. he 
ee give an abridgment of the pamphlet before referred to. 

o this gentleman, therefore, the Author addreffes thefe quettions, 








* See Review for March 1770. 
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* Why did you not make: your abridgment truly public? Why did 
you not abridge me fatthfully and fairly ?” Mr. Wefley we fuppofe 
had intimated that the prefent Writer was but a young tranflator, it 
is here replied, ‘ Better; however, to bé a young tranflator than an 
old plagiary.’ : ' 

Mr. Wefley is farther complimented with having all the fophiftry 
of a Jefuit, the dictatorial authority of a pope, and with er ‘2 
reftlefs Arminian, who has eagerly endeavoured to diftinguifh him- 
felf as the bell-wether of his deluded thoufands.’ But a farther acs 
count of this battle will not, we apprehend, afford much entertain- 
ment, at leaft not much edification to our Readers. Mr. Toplady 
is angry; he is no doubt a very well meaning man, and feems to 
have fome reafon to complain; but we cannot perceive in this per- 
formance much of the meeknefs of Chriftianity. 

PoLITICAL 
Art. 24. The Ufage of holding Parliaments, and of preparing and 
paffing Bills of Supply, iu Ireland, fiated from Record, Publifbed by 

Authority, Dublin, printed by Boulter Grierfon, Printer to his Ma- 

jefty. Ms,BCC,Lxx. Yo which is added, Annotations, together with 

an Addre/s to his Excellency Geerge Lord Townjfhend, Lord Lieutenant 
of ireland. By C. Lucas, M.D. one of the Reprefentatives of the 

City of Dublin in Parliament. Dublin printed, London reprinted. 

8vo. 1s. Robinfon and Roberts. 

It is a melancholy profpec& to fee difcontents prevailing in every 
part of the Britifh empire. The time has been when the nation 
groaned under’the tyranny of imperious barons ; the regal power ac- 
quired ftrength from the decay of the feudal fyftem, and then we 
{marted by the concentration of thefe petty jurifdi€tions in the per- 
fons of defpotic kings. Thofe times are happily paffed, and yet. 
complaints of arbitrary, meafures are as frequent as ever: and fhould 
fovereign power be again branched out into an ariftocratic form, 
and a junto venture on fchemes injurious to the conftitution, under 
the thelter of the crown, the people may fuffer more under a mild 
prince, than under the fingle tyranny of a Tudor. Whether the pre- 
fent ftate of affairs may correfpond with this defcription or not, thus 
much is certain, that though fome late meafures of government are 
every where complained of, none of them are hitherto attributed to 
the prince, though the people look to him for redrefs. 

The conduét of the Irifh parliament having operated in a way 
quite the reverfe-to that of the Britifh parliament, in offending the 
minxtry inftead of the people, it has fuffered an unexpected proro- 
gation ; and the above pamphlet, Dr. Lucas informs us, was adver- 
tufed, as the title expreffes, by authority ; but, after a partial fale, 
was fuddenly ftopped by an order from the caftle of Dublin: be- 
caufe, as the Doétor conjectures, it was found, on mature perufal, 
rather to favour the arguments of the oppofition than fupport thofe 
of adminiftration. As the publication therefore was fuppreffed, the 
patriotic Doétor having by chance procured one, has republifhed it 
with his annotations ; profefling that ‘ one way or other it muft 
bring'light out of darknefs, and promote the knowledge and the 
Caufe of truth,’ 
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As the pamphlet itfelf confifts chiefly of extras from old par- 
liamentary records, it is not eafy to give more than a general idea 
of the tendency of it; and this being done to our hand by Dr. 
Lucas, in his dedication to the Lord Lieutenant, we fhall quote the 
paffage in his own words = Pua 

é Gur national conttitution, with parlements, mftituted upon the 
model of thofe of England, and eftablifhed by the moft facred autho- 
rity of living records, we are taught by your excellency’s authorifed 
pamphlet, to be but ideal or abfolute nullities: according to this 
new dottrine, nothing is to be moved in either honfe of parlement, 
but fuch as is judged fit to be dictated by the prerogative, through 
the king’s vicegerent and privy council. By this, it is afferted, 
that, though in England, the power of moving for and framing 
laws, is. veited in both houfes of parlement ; in Ireland, that power 
i3 vefte@ in the prerogative alone; or to ufe the author’s, which | 
may now call, your excellency’s, words; ‘‘ In Great Britain the 

arlement are the formers or promoters of the law; in Ireland, the 
kin ', ‘by his chief governor and council; in Great Britain, the final 
detifion, by affirmation or negation, refts in the king; in Ireland, 
it refts in the parlement.”—If this doétrine be inforced, as this 
pamphlet was publifhed by authority, how vane and chimerical are 
the received notions of our government, though eftablifhed for fe- 
veral centuries among us, by the moft facred authority, upon the 
plan and principles of the government of England ? 

‘ But, though this innovation may be thought humiliating enough 
to a parlement, formerly derived, but now to be perverted, from 
the fame falutary fource of the Britith legiflature, being thus to be 
levelled with the pitiful remanes of the parleméents of France, ‘yet 
fubfifting by the tyrant’s permiffion, for regiftering his arbitrary 
edi&ts; this pamphlet, publithed by order, and under the fanétion 
of your excellency’s authority, no doubt, for new modelling this 
government, adds another body to the legiflature: for, not content 


* with the fhare the privy council now affumes in the legiflature, 


which is no lefs than that of a fourth eftate; by the dottrine of this 
pamphlet, thus authorifed by your excellency ; they are not onely to 
aflaft the chief governor in preparing fuch bills and other matters, 
as are to be moved by their permiffion, in parlement, but they are 
to have feats, with deliberative voices, in the houfe of peers.’ 

There is a tartnefs throughout Dr. Lucas’s addrefs to ‘his excel- 
Jency, which will be better relithed by Irith than by Englith patriots, 
who have enough of that kind of entertainment at home prepared on 
their own account. “ 
Art. 25. The Political Detection; or, the Treachery and Tyranny of' 

Adminifiration, both at home and abroad, Difplayed in a Series 

of Letters figned unius Americanus, Svo. 18. Oliver. 177¢. | 

Although there is fomething illiberal ia the manner, and malig- 
nant in the fpirit of this American Funius, yet there are in his letters 
many animadverfions on the conduét of adminiftration, particularly 
with refpeét to the colonies, which are worthy @f public attention 
and enquiry. Thefe letters were originally, like thofe of the Britith 
Junius, printed in the news-papers, This collection of them com- 
mezices 
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mences at July 9, 1769, and ends with March 3, 1770.———=To de cons 

tinued. ~ ' bar, ae 4 

Art. 26. The American Gazette; Being a Colle&ion of all the 
authentic. Addreffes, Memorials, Petitions, and other Paths, 
which have been publifhed from the Date of the circular Letters, 
fent from the Affembly of Maffachufet’s Bay, in February 1768, to 
the prefent Time. Including a Journal of American Tranfactions, 
and the interefting Correfpondence, between Governor Bernard, 
General Gage, and the Miniftry, &c. &c. The. Whole calculated 
to exhibit an impartial Review of the prefent unhappy Difputes 
between Great Britain and her Colonies, N° VI, 8vo. 158. 6d. 
Kearfley, &c. = 
The above concludes this collection; the firft number was an- 

nounced to our Readers in the 39th volume of the Review, p. 326. 

A General Index, and a Table of Contents, to the volume, are 

given with this number. __ 

Art. 27. 4n Oration, delivered by the Rev, Mr. Horne, at a 
numerous Meeting of the Freeholders of Middlefex, at Mile-end 
Affembly Room, March 30, 1770, to confider of an Addrefs, Re- 
monftrance, and Petition, to his Majefty. Containing a minute 
and circumftantial Detail of all the Griewances and uncon/fitutional 
Steps which have been taken, from the Seizure of Mr. Wilkes’s 
Papers to the prefent Time. With many /pirited Remarks, and {e- 
veral Pieces of fecret Intelligence of a very interefting Nature, not 
known to the Public before. 8vo, 6d, No Publither’s Name. 
Advertifed for Wheble, 

This circumftantial..title-page fufficiently {peaks the import and 
contents of Mr. Horne’s very, popular harangue; of which, from its 
conformity with the accounts given in the public papers, of what 
paffed at the famous Mile-end affembly of March 30, this feems to 
be a pretty faithful echo. 

Art. 28. 4 Letter to the Rev. Dr.Wilfon, Prebendary of Wefimine 
fier, and the Rev. Mr. Horne, Minifter of New Brentford, on their 
political Condu&; with an original Pidure of modern Patrioti/m. 
evo. 1s. Brough. 

A brotherly Remonffrance againft the political conduct of the two 
gentlemen above-mentioned. The Author, who figns himfelf— 
‘ One who is /e/s than the /eaf of all Curates,’ counfels his reverend 
brethren to ‘ let their zeal for patrioti/m be tempered with prudence’ 
—to ‘ prove themfelves dutiful and peaceable fubjeéts’—to ‘ confider 
ferionily the ordination-office, together with bifhop’s Burnet’s Pajioral 
Care, and not to hunger fo much after the tin and meagre dict of 
the Popularis dura, as ** that mo /lid and /ubfantial me ar, which 
endureth unto everlafing life.”»——This is good advice; but tne 
Author writes, for the moit part, in fuch a peculiar ftrain, ‘hat It is 
not always an eafy matter to diftinguifh between his ferious and hig 
ludicrous intentions. ° 
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PoETICAL. 
Art. 29. Party Diffefted; or Plain Truth; 4 Poem. Bya Plain 
«Dealer, \4to, 258. Bell, &c. 1770. 
Prefixed to this. rhyming declamation againft Faétion, the Reader 
will find az Apology for the Author, addrejied to the Reviewers ; in 
which are the following verfes : 


$ ‘Long has the Author of the following lines, 
Amus’d himfelf in coupling ruftic rhymes ; 
But never dar’d t’ appear in print before, 
Or of effeéts, the caufes to explore : 
At laft, expofing the unfinith’d page, 
He dreads your cenfure, and expects your rage ; 
A juft decree his reafon wil! reftore, 
If you command, he ne’er wil] fcribble more : 
To your decifion, he fabmits his caufe, © 
With due obedience to your mental laws.’ 


We are forry that truth and integrity will not fuffer us to declare 
ourfelves as mtich pleafed with the poetry as with the modefty of 
this young writer (for fuch he profeffes himfelf to be) and that we 
cannot even think of injuring an ingenuous well-meaning youth fo 
much as we certainly fhould do, were we to encourage him to perfift 
in an application to the Mufes, of the fuccefs of which we have, 
indeed, very little expeétation. | 


Art. 30. The Poctical Works of W,Woty. 12mo. 6s. fewed, 
Flexney. “1770. 
Yet if good-nature afk one fprig of bays, 
‘Pardon the trifles which you cannot praife. 


Vet. Anon. Lb e 


Art. 31. The fecond Chapter of the Prophet Foel verfified. By T. A. 
Student of Trinity College, Cambridge. 4to. 6d, Beecroft, . 
The production of fome young man who has, probably, been 

fpoiled by the indulgence of his parents. His tutor, however, if 

he knew of this publication, ought to have faved both his unfledged 
pupil, and the learned fociety to which he belongs, from the dif- 

grace of it. L. 

Art. 32. The Summer Day: A Poem, in four Cantos. Morning, 
Noon, Evening, and Night. 8vo. 2 Parts. 4s. Robinfon and 
Co. 1769 
The Author of this defcriptive poem is by no means deficient ia 

imagination, but we can fay nothing in praife of his verfification. Jy, 

Art. 33. Julia to Pollio, upon bis leaving her abroad. Written 
Some Years ago, and now firft publifbed from the original Manufcript, 
4to. 28. Robinfon and Co. 

This poem is written under the idea of real characters. The well 
known amour of Lord P—— and Mifs H—— is the fubje&t.—Julia 

complains with fome paflion, but with little poetry. : L. 


HusBan DRY, 
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Huss an very, 
Art. 34. Effays on Hufbandry. Effay1. A general Introdu€tion, 
fhewing that Agriculture is the Bafis and fupport of all flourifhing 
f Comifiunities; the ancient and prefent ftate of that ufeful art ; 


-¥. Agriculture, Manufatures, Trade, Commerce, juftly harmonized ; 


of the right Cultivation of our Colonies; together with the De- 
fects, Omiffions, and poflible improvements in Englifh Hufbandry. 
Effay II. An Account of fome. Experiments, tending to improve 
the Culture of Lucerne by Tranfplantation, being the firft Ex- 
periments of this Kind hitherto made and publifhed in England; 
from whence it appears that Lucerne is an Article of great Impor- 
/ tance in Englith Hufbandry. The Whole illufrated with five 
Copper-plates, and 25 Reprefentations cut in Wood.. To which 
is prefixed an Epiftte Dedicatory in Verfe. By the Rey. Walter 
Harte, A. M. Canon of Windfor, and Chaplain to the Earl of Che- 
fterfield. The fecond Edition, 8vo. 5s. 6d. in Boards. Bath 
printed, and fold by Johnfton, &c. in London. ee 
Of this ufeful and entertaining work an account:was given fn odr 
32d vol. p. 81, e¢ /eg. It was then pablifhed without the Author's 
name ; and its being now acknowledged by Mr. Harte, is the reafon 
of oiir mentioning the prefent edition. 


NoveEtls. l- vbauad 
Art. 35. The Maid of Quality; or, the Hiftory of Lady Lucy 
. Laytou. 1zmo. 2 Vols. 6s. . Vernor, 

Lady Lucy Layton is /ed through a Jong /aboured Jabyrinth o 
Jamentable diftrefies, before her title to nobility is difcovered ; and 
the intricate adventures of her and her friends, until terminated by 
aclufter of marriages, may prove very agreeable to fuch readers as 
love to have their expeftations kept continually on the ftretch, and 
to be perpetually furprifed. In this view the ftory is not unenter- 
taining, though the viciflitudes are brought about by fome very 

ueftionable and, we hope, unnatural characters. Libertines, in- 

eed, are too frequently feen; and if among thefe fome may be 
found perhaps totally corrupted, to the eradication of every’moral 
principle, it is hardly doing youth any good fervice: to fingle out 
fuch difgraceful pictures of human nature; and fill lefs fo, to 
heighten the colours by what is certainly a proftitution of the powers 
of imagination. It is true there ase fpecious arguments ‘ufed in 
favour of fuch exhibitions; but all the wit in the Beggar’s Opera 
dees not atone for the reprefentation of it. é i Fy 
Art. 36. The Younger Sifter. 12m0,. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed, 

Lowndes. 

Could the generality of novel writers be fappofed to labour in that 
department in hopes of reputation, their cafe would be unfortunate ; 
as, after a tranfitory pérata, the adventures they form afte commonly 
thrown afide with diffatisfa€tion, and are never thought of more. 
But as folid pudding is no-contemptible gratification to us authors, 
if the critic cannot in confcience beftow the empty praife alfo, let 
him not deny the charitable with of a comfortable portion of the 
former, fhould the hiftory of Mifs Somerfet, and her numerous 

li4 friends, 
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friends, huddled together in the prefent narrative, happily furnith 

any to the,induftrious biographer. .4f .a with of this fort, which js 

far from being a niggardly one, will excufe us to the Author for not 

entering Into the particulars of a tale fo very like other tales, not 

to extend thé comparifon to real life, we are fatisfied too. 

Art. 37. Fatal Friendfhip; a Novel. By aLady. 12mo. 2 Vols.’ 
. ; 3. fewed. ‘Lowndes. 

The friendfhip between two young ladies, which operates to an 
incredible degree of refinement, is, by a rivalfhip for the fame gen. 
tleman, and his attachment to one of them, rendered fatal both to 
him anc her. ‘Thus the cataftrophe is affecting, while the letters 
are written in a lively.agreeable ftyle. ) N. 
Art. 38. The Life and extraordinary Adventures, the Perils 

critical Efcapes of Timothy Ginnadrake, that Child of chequered Fortune. 

JIn3 Vols. 12mo0. Vol.1. 35. 6d. fewed. - Bath printed, for the 

Author, and feld by Dodfley, &c. in London. : 7 

As this work is printed by fub{cription for the Author, and only 
the firft volame has made its appearance, we fhall defer our account 
of the work till it is completed. Ha. 
Art. 39. Henrietta, Countef/s Ofenvor ; a fentimental Nove]; ina 

Series of Letters. By Mr. Treyfac de Vergy, Counfellor in the 

Parliament of Paris, and Editor of the Lowers*. 12mo. ° 2 Vols, 

6s. bound. Rofon. - u | 

Mr. de Vergy has, for once, tried his hand at a decent novel, 
Here is no lewdnefs; nothing vicious nor favourable to vice: ‘yet, 
in truth, the Author feems to be gotten {0 far out of his element, that 
he has given us a work in which, at the fame time that there is little 
to cenfure, there is nothing to praife. Readers advanced in life may 
perufe it without pleafure. or difguft ; and thofe of younger years 


_ will run it over without entertainment or inftruétion.. We do not, 


however, mean to pronounce it abfolutely a dud] performance. There 
is fomething {prightly in this Writer’s manner ;' and ‘yet, ‘unhappily, 
this book is neither delightful nor interefting. In fhort, it'is an 
out-of-the-way produttion ; and if our Readers defire to know more 
of it, they muft perufe it themfelves: for, be it honeftly acknow- 
ledged, we are quite at a lofs to delineate its charaéter : ‘nor will 
Mr. de Vergy’s own very brief account of it be mich more fatisfat- 
tory. Speaking of it himfelf, in his preface, he fays, ‘ of Henrietta 
Pili fay but this—all the characters are new—if ‘god, the public will 
do it juftice; if dad, to commend it would be ridiculous.’ For thé 
novelty of hig€haratters, however, we hardly know how to take the 
Gentleman’s word ; as we think them all common enough,—except 
that of Henrietta’s mother. She, indeed, is the oddeft compofition 
of pride, ambition, and female fophiftry we ever met with: 4 fort 
of unprincipled fine lady, intended, perhaps, for a copy of one of 
thofe notorious originals, the V——s or the H——s of the prefent 
age. » > . > ‘ & s& 


4 
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* See Review for December laft, p. 480. _ 
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Art. 40. The Hiftory-of Sir Charles Dormer and Mifs Harriet 
Villars: In which are exemplified, from a late Cataftrophe in real 
Life, the Contraft of Virtue and Vice, and the dangerous and fatal 
Confequences arifing from Confidants and Intermeddlers in Family Af- 
fairs. ByalLady. 12mo. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed. Rofon. 

Mr. Boyle, in his Occafional Meditations, fpeaking of plays and 
romances, which even in his days, he fays, made up the libraries 
of gallants, and filled the clofets of the ladies ‘immediately adds, 
that the Devil is not only a liar, but the'father of lies, that is; the 

at patron and promoter of falfehood. And truly to whatever good 
purpofes fiction may be fometimes applied, the long eftablifhed de- 
mand for the manufacture gives fome degree of it to the patron- 

Mr. Boyle mentions. 

The romance now before us (which though ingenioufly ftretched 
to two curious open-worked volumes, would hardly fll a good old- 
fathioned twelvepenny pamphlet) reads with fome decency till the 
hero and heroine are married; when a character, depraved beyond 
all credibility, is introduced.to difturb their repofe, under the name 
of Kitty Thornton. The ftory is terminated fo abfurdly as not to be 
worth attention; and. tho’ it is faid to be written by a lady, it is 
hardly probable a lady (of any decency, which indsed was not added) 
would defile her pen with fuch deteftable fentiments, and. fuch pro- 

ane exclamations, as thofe which mark the character of this.Mifs 

Thornton; unlefs, indeed, we frit fuppofe that there may be juch 

ladies as Mifs Thornton exifting. WN 


MrsCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 41. Impartial Obfervations on the Reigns of the Kings of 
Great Britain, of the illujirious Houfe of Hanover. With t 
Bebaviour of the Englifo.in each Reign, 8vo. od. Jones in the 
Strand. 

This Obferver fpeaks of the mifbehaviour of our countrymen to 
their princes of the Hanover-family, from his memory, having, he 
fays, * lived in five reigns.’ It does not appear what countryman 
our Author himfelf is; but it is evident that he is no way difpofed 
to judge too favourably of the Englifh, whom. he reprefents as a 
factions difcontented people, ever diflatisfied with thofe who bear 
rule over them. But it is no wonder that he deems thus feverely of 
this nation in particular, fince he does not feem to entertain a more 
favourable opinion of the human nature in general. For, {peaking 
of the late Duke of Cumberland (who, he fays, was, at his firft 
going to refide at Windfor, ‘ looked upon there with derifon and 
aba till they found, by experience, his natural, humane, and 

nevolent difpofition, when he became as it were their idol’)-—= 

* This thews, fays our notable Philanibropiff, a depravity of human 

hature, in refu/ing to think well of another [wo or what ?] till it 

itis impoffible to think otherwife.’—So here is a writer abufing a 

people for not thinking or {peaking too well. of their governors, 

while he is, himfelf, traducing the whole rational creation ! 


Art. 
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Art. 42. The Deftruction of Trade, and Ruin of the Metropokr 
prognofticated from a total Inatiention to the Confervantey of the River 
Thames, Addrefled’ to the Mafter, Wardens, Affiftants, ‘g- 
Elder Brethren of the Trinity, by their affectionate Brother 
Mercator. 4to. is. Néwbery. —— : 
‘This important fubje& was lately confidered by Sir Stephen Theo. 
dore Janffen, in a letter to 'the late Lord Mayor *. Mercator thus 
predicts the tendency of the embankments now Carrying into exé. 
cution : ) : 
* Embank,the north fide of the Thames, that will throw the éyp. 
yent over upon the fouth fide—The fouth fide will then be deluged 
Embank shat alfo——-That will force the filth down to London Brids 
and dam up the paffage.—Rebuild that Bridge, then a free p’ He 
will be formed for the filth into the Pool; the fhipping will then ref 
on the ebb, as in other tide harbours. 
| Finis corcuat opus.’ 


The neceflary confiderations in fchemes of fuch extenfive influence 
are various, and include a number of relative particulars. ‘Thus he 
obferves ‘ in a cafe of this nature, of fo géneral concern, a regard 
muft neceflarily be had-to the opinion of thofe, who are thoroughly 
converfant in the ftate and navigation of the river, the windi 
fhoals, depth of water in various parts, operation and. effect of tides, 
winds and downfalls, as likewifeis well to be confidered the utility of 
craft above, and of the fhipping below bridge, the true confequence 
of varying, accelerating, or impeding the courfe of the main ftream, 
and various other requifite enquiries ; for though even the Legiflature 
may, as lately has beer often done, pafs atts for widening ftreets, or 
fuch like commodities, and in fuch cafe happen undefignedly to 
injure this or that individual, it is nothing in confeqaence like the 
cafe before us, where the whole navigation of the Thames is in 
queftion, and where it becomes at beft a moot point, whether the 
navigation, to anfwer the purpofe of individuals, be improved. or 
ruined. It is a point too delicate, I fay, even to be determined in 
Parliament, without the utmoft care and caution, much lefs may it be 
prefumed by the Common-council of London, who have no legal 
concern in the propofition, or by the Court of Confervancy, whofe 
only power is to prevent all kind of variations, and this more parti- 
cularly when neither have duly confidered, or in any degree well in- 
formed of the nature and confequence of the point in queftion.’ 

A continuity of thefe embankments, will however have an obvious 
ill confequence, which has perhaps already withheld particular per- 
fons from carrying the optional powers they have accepted, ito 
execution. ‘ Nor does it feem clear—that any harbour or inlet will 
remain for the coal lighters, or craft of a larger dimenfions for 
if they are pufhed out into the mid-ftream, it muft be of fome con- 
fequence to thofe who employ them, as alfo an interruption to the 
paflage of boats and veflels laden with fire-wood, timber, corn, meal, 
vegetables, &c. the turning to windward, with the aid of the tide, 


— ) 





* See Review, p. 328. ante. 
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for a-market will not be then practicable, the recourfe of Queenhithe 
and the remainder of Fleet-ditch, will then be of little avail, as they . 
may not be attained with the like facility as heretofore, and may be 
many days ag what is now attained in a few hours: thefe are 
fenfible obftacles, and have been well confidered between the two 
lower Bridges, by a very judicious referve, and intimates, that. what- 
ever good, if any, may attend thefe embankments, the ancient con- 
yenience of inlets, for the repofe of the craft out of the main ftream, 
i; more than a counterpoife, and I think if that were the only reafon, 
embankments may not be permitted.’ | 
Without extending our reviewing powers to the River Thames, the 
objeét in queftion, it may be remarked, that however right the 
Author of this traét may be in his principles, he is rather too per- 
fonal and farcaftic in many places, to obtain a cordial attention ; or 
not to render his affe#ion fomewhat doubtful. N. 
Art. 43. The Conduct of the Right Reverend the Lord Bifbop 7 
Winchefter, as Vifitor of St. Mary Magdalen College, Oxford, fully 
fated: with brief Obfervations on vifttatorial Power. Addrefiid to 
his Lordfhip, 8vo. 4s. 6d. Evans, &c. 1770. 
As there has been a ‘former publication by Dr. Kent, partly ‘wpon 
the fame fubjeét, the Author of this pamphlet, acquaints us that he 
has here accommodated the fubftance of that to his. prefent Purp, 
that he had liberty to make what ufe he thought proper of that 
performance, as likewife of other authentic papers relative to the 
ings in queftion. ‘The matter of faét complained of is ‘thus 
reprefented,—that Dr. Walker was amoved from his fellowfhip by- the 
prefident and fellows of Magdalen College, becaufe he had held, for 
more than the fpace of a year, two ectlefiaftical preferments: which 
(according to his own account) were taxed together in the ancient 
alors at 37 marks: he appealed to the vifitor, and was‘reftored upon 
this plea; wiz. that beneficium ecclefiafticam being in the fingular 
number, and he having no preferment, feparately taken, above the 
value of twenty marks, his fellowfhip ought not to be confidered as 
void. The words of the ftatute, in Latin, are then given us at 
large, after which follows the bifhop’s letter, or decree, in which he 
fays, § I can eafily perfuade myfelf, that it was not the intention of 
your founder to permit any of your fellows to enjoy, together with 
his fellowfhip, a certain annual income of four or five times the value 
of it; and could therefore have wifhed that no appeal fo circum- 
faced had been brought before me, but as the founder has not de+ 
clared his intention in exprefs words, and as it has been the conftant 
tule not to make inferences from ftatutes, which have a difqualifying 
tendency ; and further, as the vifitor is unhappily tied down to a 
plain, literal, and grammatical conftruction, I think myfelf obliged 
to determine that Dr. Walker has not been legally amoved from his 
fellowthip; and therefore to decree that he fhould be reftored to it 
again.” It is alfo farther obferved, in this letter, that a change of 
times, and difference of circumftances, may make it defirable that 
more {cope had’ been given to the vifitor, who might then have feen 
this application in a different light, and have judged accordingly. 
he bithop concludes with obferving that Mr. prefident and the 
other 
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other tlemen concerned in the amotion of Dr. Walke 
hafty a king that ftep, without confulting their vifmor. "+ WeTE tog 
' Any perfon from a general view of the cafe would be led to con 

clude that when the founder of a College had exprefled, that a fel 
fhould be amoved from his fellowfhip, when he tiem! for one ao 
poffeffed of an ecclefiaftical preferment of fuch a value, did certnale 
intend that this rule should extend to any number of prefermeni, 
which together might amount to the ftipulated fum ; although in the 
ftatute he had ufed only the fingular number: but there are Cafes in 
which it may be neceffary to adhere to a literal meaning, and we do 
not by any means pretend to enter into the merits of the difpute, 

‘This Author pleads that vifitors have given different vifitatorial 
interpretations, full of inferences from every kind of ftatute, and 
conducive to the well governing of the fociety; that they confidered 
pe whole defign of the founder, and laboured fo to regulate the 

eral parts of which it was compofed as to give order, confiftency 
and ftability to the whole fyftem ; not overlooking the folemn char 
he had given them, that his ixtention fhould be mof fly 
obferved. 7 ; 

After many {pirited reflections upon Dr. Walker’s cafe, in which 
the bifhop is warmly cenfured ; the farther part of this pamphlet is 
employed upon a tranfaction fubfequent to it, and which this writer 
thinks, of a nature more ferious and alarming. Dr. Kent having, 
we are told, ventured to exprefs his diffatisfaétion at the decree in a 
letter to his jordin and which was apprehended to have been done 
in terms difrefpeétful to his lordfhip’s office and authority, as vifitor, 
was after fome other meafures, cited to appear at Chelfea, to anfwer 
to certain articles to be objdéted to him ** for a contempt of the 
office and authority of the vifitor, and particularly for writing to the 
faid vifitor a contemptuous letter dated 18th May.” ‘The event 
appears to have been that Dr. Kent was fufpended from all the 
emoluments and profits of his fellowship for the {pace of fix months, 
This Author hopes he fhall not be cenfured as a Seed and petulant 
man, if with due refpec to his lordfhip’s ftation and character, he 
endeavours to mark out, as far as this inftance is concerned, the 


‘limits between lawful authority and ufurped power, under which 


latter clafs he feems to apprehend the proceedings in queftion are to 
be ranked. ‘Though there is great appearance of truth and reafon in 
what is here offered, we can only at prefent recurr to the well known 
rule in difputed cafes, aud: alteram partem. 4H, 
Art. 44. Effays on the Game Laws, now exiting in Great Britain; 
and Remarks on their Principal Defecs: alfo Propofals for the bute 
Prefervation of the Game in this Kingdom. With a Plan fon.th 
Deftruction of Vermin. By aSportiman, 8vo, 1s. Becket... 
To hear the clamour that is continually made about game, is. 
enough to make a meer citizen imagine, that to prevent poaching 
was.as important a national concern, as to prevent the runhing.of 
wool out of the kingdom, or of tea and brandy into it. Whereasit 
arifes only from the arbitrary view of certain men of fortune, ‘proud 
of the noble character of /port/men, who are ready to move. heaven 


and earth to preferve the exclufive property in a kittle animal ales 
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,and in 2 few fmall birds, for their own tables; when not many. 
fons would envy them thefe curious articles, but for the abfurd and 
odious diftinction eftablifhed as to the property of animals wild by 
ature. What can be more illiberal, or more refembling oriental 
tyranny, than the privilege aflumed by thefe /port/mex, of {porting 
a a farmer’s inclofures, in an eager purfuit of the moft timorous 
animal in nature! at the fame time that the honeft farmer, who in- 
cars great lofs by feeding théfe creatures, and whofe fences are torn ta 
eces at the pleafure of the neighboaring bafhaws, dares not touch 
one of thefe bcred quadrupeds, unlefs he receives it at the {pecial 
¢ of the hunter, who confiders a favour of this kind as full com- 
nfation for the injuries fuftained by the chafe for a whole feafon. Ic 
would be difficult to concei¢e a {cheme more unjuft, calculated merely 
to gratify a truly ridiculous piece of oftentation! and here comes a 
Nimrod fo fond of extending the penal laws, as to eftumate the life of a 
hare as equal to that of any one of his fellow creatures who is not 
pofleffed of an hundred pounds a year! This is his propofal : 

‘If it was felony for an unqualified perfon to kill game, there 
would be as few poachers as there are thieves; and a perfon who 
deprives us of what we value more than our domeftic animals, or 
perhaps any other part of our property, d/erves the punifhment of a 
thief.’ 

We appeal to fuch of our readers who value a qualification in the 
head beyond one in land, whether it is worth while to attempt to 
reafon with this /port/man ? It may however be hinted to him, that 
the more pains {portfmen take to monopolize game, the lefs they will’ 
have of it. Many a fine neft of eggs is, by way of revenge, crufhed 
by fplay feet tipt with iron, and many a young hare is worried by 

r's dogs ; which all the affociations of {portimen in England 
cafifot prevent, but which indeed, they rather occafion. | 
Our Author laments his cafe very pathetically on account of the 
decreafe of game. ‘ I am, fays he, an old fportfman, and have 
feen the game gradually decreafe. every year ;’—we have juft above 
told him the reafon why——‘ I hope 1 fhall not furvive the game of 
this ifland, or be obliged to banifh myfelf from my native coun 
to enjoy the pleafures of the chafe in my old age.” Poor gentleman ! 
ifhe muft go abroad, he will not meet with better {port than among. 
the Ottawawas or the Tweeghtwees: all the difficulty will be, that as 
thefe Indians are alfo affociated for the prefervation of their game, 
and are very tenacious of their hunting grounds, he may find it as 
dificult to make out his own qualification there, as to difpute theirs. 
Our Author’s fcheme for thie deftruétion of vermin, is by a premium 
them all over the ifland at one time: which is fomething like 
Swift's fcheme for extirpating the /ues venered,” by a. univerfal 
vation. ate is 

Art, 45. The Night and Moment: A Dialogue. Tranflated from 
oe French of M. Crebillon. 12zmo. 2s. Richardfon and Ur- 
gunart, ;, 

Love is the fubject of this dialogue, and it exhibits a very jut dif- 
play of the licentioufnefs of French manners. The chaftity of the 


' Xpeiion, and the indecency of the fentiments conveyed in it, form: 
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a contraft to each other. In a language, which cannot raife a blath 
in the moft innocent, it endeavours to excite the moft diforder| 
emotions. A capacity which might have been employed with utilit 
to mankind in difcufling the moft important topics, its author has 


perverted to the unmanly purpofe of recommending fenfuality, Hj, 


work is a proof of his genius, but does no great honour to his under. 

ftanding, or his heart. The Englifh tranflator has not been able to 

do him entire juftice. In the copy we perceive not that beautify! 
delicacy which runs through the original, and conftitutes its only 
merit. 

Art. 46. 4 Soldier’s Fournal, containing a particular Defwion, 
of the feveral Defcents on the Coaft of France laff War; with ay 
entertainining Account of the Iflands of Guadeloupe, Dominique, Se. 
and alfo of the Ifles of Wight and Ferfey. To which are annexed, 
Obfervations on the prefent State of the Army of Great Britain. 
y2mo. 258. fewed. Dilly. 


There is an air of natural fimplicity in this journal, which thew. 


it to be a genuine produétion of the hand it profeffes to come from: 
it contains an amufing account of the difficulties which the writer ex. 
rienced on his enlifting, and being immediately ordered on the de. 
tached fervices exprefled in the title. In the relation of thefe expe, 
ditions it would be unreafonable to expeét other circumftances than 
were likely to come within the obfervation of aman, who never rofe. 
higher in his profeffion than to the rank of corporal. | 
His concluding remarks relate to the wanton exercife of power 
by fuperiors in command ; and the neceflity a foldier is driven to by 
the fmallnefs of his pay, from his being fo frequently called out.to 
exercife, and from the extraordinary neatnefs in drefs, required on 
thofe occafions. . 
Art. 47. Stridtures on Agriculture; wherein a Difcovery of the ply- 
fical Caufe of Vegetation, of the Food of Plants, and the Rudiments 
of Tillage, is attempted. Addrefed to the Landholders and Farmer 
~ of Great Britain and the Colonies. By John Dove, 12mo. 1s 
Millan. | 
It is impoffible for the whole ¢/ical and affical families of epithets 
to give any adequate idea of the abfurdity of this myftical, fophi- 
ftical, cabaliftical, enthufiaflical, fantaftical, performance. It is 2 
rhapfody of Hutchinfonian nonfenfe, in which the whole {cience of 
Agriculture is faid to be comprifed in one Hebrew word, and Moles. 
and the Prophets are afferted to teach farming and grazing in the 
higheft perfection. | , aalfte 
Art. 48. Zhe Confpiracy of the Spaniards againf? the Republi 
Venice. Tranflated from the French of the Abbé St. Real, Small 
' yo. 2s. 6d. bound. Baldwin. 1770.0 ‘ 
tbe French original of this.work has long, been celebrated a8-4 
mafterly compofition. This laft tranflation of it is a, pretty.per 
formance, and better fuited to the ftyle of the prefent age shan. 
old one of 1675, or even the later verfion of Dr. Croxall. f 
This remarkable event is the flory on which the tragedy of Veaid 
Preferved was founded, Wee 


Art. 
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Art. 49- Four Letters from Fohn Phillips of Liverpool to Sir Wil- 


liam Meredith, on a very recent Occafion. 8vo. 19 Cowburne 
at Liverpool. Sold by Bellinthe Strand. 
john Phillips may doubtlefs be very arch with his correfpondent, 
on fome election quarrel ; but as the letters are directed to a parti- 
cular gentleman, it was not perhaps thought neceffary by the writer 
that any one befide the. parties fhould be able to underitand them. 
But then friend Phillips ought to remember that he owes the 
Monthly Reviewers a fhilling which they paid for thefe four letters, 
that are not worth an halfpenny to any one but himéelf. N 
DRAMATIC. . 
Art. 50. The Old Women Weather-wife, an Interlude; as per- 
formed at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. 8vo. 6d. Bladon. 
There is fomething laughable in this little interlude; in which 
three venerable females con over, in burlefque ftrains, their prog- 
noftics of the weather, and the figns of the times :—their aches, their 
cramps, their twitches, and the tremendous fight of the comet ‘ with 
a {winging tail,’ with which it threatens : 
‘ To finge the bum of Madam Venus.” 
The piece ends with finging and dancing, in character; and the 
brandy-bottle is introduced with this wife refletion, that 
‘ When the horrors grow too ftrong, 
There's nothing kills ’em like a fong.’ 
And that _ 3 
‘ When fong and dance will not prevail, 
And all your wife prefcriptions fail,—_ 
At fuch a time, "tis very handy 
To have, hard by, a little brandy.’ 








SERMON 5S. 


I, The Releafe of Barabbas; or, the Caufes of popular Clamour 
and Difcontent confidered. In a Difcourfe on St. John, ch. xviii. 
ver. 40, 4to. 1s. Baldwin. 1770. 

*,* It does not with certainty appear that this fermon was ever 
delivered from the pulpit; although, in p. 2, ‘ the folemnity of the 
day’ is mentioned, and Good Friday is referred to, in a note, The 
Author declaims, with great earneftnefs, againft ‘ the frenzy of the 
times, the folly of the weak, the audacioufnefs of the wicked, and 
the defperate efforts of fa4ion ;’ and infifts much on the infamous 
character of Barabbas, who, though guilty not only of fedition but of 
murder, had the voices and favour of the people, in preference to 
the holy and beneficent Jefus.—He laments, in his preface, that the 
clergy have not, as yet, diftinguifhed themfelves, and fhewn their 
attachment to government, by their zeal in attempting ‘ to expel 
the common delufion, to give men proper fentiments of their civil 
and chriftian liberty, and to recal them by the principles of reafon, 
and the fanétions of religion, to the practice of truth and fobernefs, - 
&c.’ Perhaps, however, the clergy fhew their wifdom.and prudence 
in forbearing to interfere in our'prefent political altercations ; and 
efpecially 
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efpecially by ayoiding the warmth and acrimony of this anonymous 
preacher, whd@ie ftyle and manner we cannot altogether approve, 
notwithftanding he appears to be a perfon of good fenfe, and ani- 
mated by a laudable concern for the peace and happinefs of his 
country: for, by fiding with either party, as did the Sibthorpes, the 
Mainwarings, and the Hugh Peters’s of former days, their endea 
vours might fatally operate like the king of Sweden’s cafk of brandy, 
which (miftaking it for water) he hattily emptied upon the flames, 
when the Turks had fet his houfe on fire, and thereby increafed the 
mifeMief inftead of overcoming or abating it. 


II. Before the Sons of the Clergy, at their Anniverfary Meeting at 
St. Paul’s, May 11, 176). By Thomas Percy, M. A. Chaplain to the 
Duke of Northumberland, and Rector of Wilbye in Northampton- 
fhire. ‘To which is added a Lift of the feveral Amounts arifing from 
the Colleftions fince 1721. 4to. 6d. Rivington. 


Ill. Tbe Chrijtian’s Heart’s Eafe; or Balm for hurt Minds. A Ser. 
mon in Verfe. 4to. 6d. Biladon. 

In perufing this peetical fermon, we refpeéted the Author’s afflic- 
tion, and were pleafed with his verfes,—though the particular caufe 
of his forrow and lamentation did not then with certainty appear, 
An advertifement, printed on a fpare page of a poem, entitled, 
Party Difecéed (fee Art. 29. of this month’s Catalogue) hath fince 
informed us that this piece was ‘ occafioned by a difappointment in 
love.’ 


IV. At Yarmouth, Jan. 14, 1770, on the Death of Mrs. Perfis 
Eldridge. By the Rev. Thomas Howe. 6d. Buckland. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
B. N.’s fecond favour is received. This gentleman is ftill very 


angry, and charges the Reviewers with being ftate-tools, proftitutes, 


and a great deal more of the fame polite and liberal fort. We ex- 
cufe, however, all his rancour, ince it appears to proceed, in a 

eat meafure, from his ardent love of Liberty, to which he thinks, 
or would feem to think, the Reviewers are not friends. We are forty 
for the miitake of this our worthy public fpirited Correfpondent, aad 
hope that, in time, when the times and himfelf are grown a little 
cooler, he will fee reafon to entertain more favourable fentiments of 
us; even though we theuld ftill continue to differ from him in our 
opinion of the merit of fo fingular a publication as a Middlefix 
North Briton *. 


«> AsB.N. is kind enough to promife us a continuance of his 


corref{pondence, we fhall be obliged to him if he will communicate 
to us the title of the /econd Letter which he fpeaks of, that we may 
know what to enquire for at the publifher’s. 


——_ 





aa 


* See Review for April, p. 325. 
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